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Mm Three Fashion Revues, Feb. 2, 9, 
16, will introduce 1937’s Spring 


decrees. 


(Parker-Griffith Photo) 

















JIMMIE 


He got into our blue prints 








the day he was born 


EVERY TIME a 
baby is born in our 
territory we must 
literally increase 
our gas load, and 
also our potential 





reserve. It takes a whole new well of 
gas, when the Jimmies and Sallys accu- 
mulate. We have to work away ahead 
of this rising generation; therefore, we 
have our gas supply already projected, 
and have planned our piping and com- 
pressor needs, to last until Jimmie starts 
going with the girls. 


This is your cheap natural gas which 
has been polishing your famous skyline 
for 26 years, so low-priced that it runs 
a factory or bathes a baby for much less 
cost than any other method. 





The DallasfilGas Company 


GAS SYSTEM 


Have you seen the modern unit heaters 
for wide-open spaces, that hang from 


the ceiling in warehouses, airports, cafe- 
terias, stores, etc.? (Pictured below). 


They certainly do their work well, keep- 
ing warmed air in motion over every 
inch of the place. Dozens of business 
houses have been putting them in this 
season. Call our engineers, 7-9411, for 
information and advice about this heat- 
er or any other gas equipment. 
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THE LIBERTY STATE BANK 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





Announces the Election of Three New Members to the Board of Directors and 
Four Additional Assistant Cashiers 





E. B. GERMANY 
President, C and G Oil Co., and Mayor Highland 
Park. 


B. F. McLAIN 


President, Hart Furniture 


Co., and President Vice 


National Retail Furniture Dealers’ Association. 


at 


R. M. SPEER 


President and Treasurer The T. F. Hart 


Investment Co. of Texas 


These representative Dallas business men will augment our 1936 Directorate, which was 
re-elected in its entirety and without change, Tuesday, January 12th, 1937. A cross-section 
of Dallas business is represented in the members of the Board of Directors of The Liberty 
State Bank—Men competent in the direction of their own businesses and thoroughly capable 
in directing the business affairs of YOUR FRIENDLY BANK. 


JOE E. LAWTHER, 


President. 








Dallas, Texas 


At the Close of Business December 31, 


RESOURCES 
Leans and Discounts 
Overdrafts 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Banking House Improvements 
Other Real Estate Owned 
F. D. I. C. Temporary Account 
County and Municipal Bonds and Other 


Securities $ 41,413.25 
636,579.96 
1,230,687.60— 1,908,680.81 


U. S. Government Securities 
Cash in Vault and with Other Banks 


Customers’ Securities 32,450.00 
TOTAL $3,801,202.55 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock $ 150,000.00 


Capital Debentures 
Surplus Earned 


Undivided Profits—WNet 10,000.00 
Reserved for Contingenies, Insurance, etc. 46,066.48 
Reserved for Debenture Retirement 25,000.00— 81,066.48 


Deposits: Individual 
U. S. Government 
Municipal Funds 
State Funds 
Customers’ Securities Deposited 
TOTAL 





Condensed Statement of the Condition of 


THE LIBERTY STATE BANK 


100,000.00—s 250,000.00 


2,766,888.35 
114,000.00 
184,347.72 
340,450.00— 3,405,686.07 


1936 


32,000.00 


32,450.00 
$3 ,801,202.55 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
of 







THE LIBERTY STATE BANK 


OFFICERS 


Jor E. Lawtuer, President 

J. Sip PuttiaM, Vice-President 
James M. Cumsy, Vice-Pres. 
C. L. DowLen, Cashier 


ALLEN E. McMurray, Auditor 


Tom B. Fisner, Ass’t. Cashier 


Gray I. THomas, Ass’t. Cashier 


E. C. Hucarns, Ass’t. Cashier 


R.C. Ayres, Ass’¢. Cashier 
I. B. Strrr, Ass’t. Cashier 


J. L. Boynton, Ass’t. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


FRANK E. Austin, Director 
Wirt Davis, Director 

F. F. FLorENcE, Director 
Wm. Z. Hayes, Director 

J. Sm Putwiam, Director 


B. F. McLain, Director 


Sam DystrerBacn, Director 
Cioyp H. Reap, Director 
Lesti: WaGGNner, Director 
Jor E. Lawtner, Director 
FE. B. Germany, Director 


R. M. Speer, Director 


James M. Cumsy, Director 
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Fashionably Speaking... 


Fashion Is Big Business in the 
Southwest's Market at Dallas 


and countless virtues. It creates 

oddities of dress and dictates that 
they shall be worn; it arbitrarily over- 
rules the calendar and fixes its own sea- 
sons; it is a topic of equal interest over 
the directors’ table and the bridge table; 
it gives beauty, charm and zest to a 
world which is otherwise becoming con- 
stantly more standardized. 

Fashion is big business—perhaps the 
most sensitive of all big businesses. Abil- 
ity to succeed in this most sensitive busi- 
ness distinguishes a fashion center from 
a wholesale center. 

For nearly seven decades Dallas has 
been the market center of the Southwest. 
The growth of a tiny railhead village into 
the most complete manufacturing, whole- 
saling and distributing center between 
the Mississippi River and the Pacific 
Coast is a saga in itself. Of more imme- 
diate interest is the story of this com- 
plete market center’s achievement of the 
status of fashion center for an area with 
12,000,000 population. 

Gilt-Edged Fashion 

The difference between fashion—a 
“gilt-edged” proposition — and style —a 
“wildcat” proposition — will be demon- 
strated at the seventeenth annual spring 
season of the Southwest market at Dal- 
las, February 1-20, inclusive. Anyone can 
offer “style,” gambling that it will be- 
come fashion, that authoritative standard 
which makes a garment salable and prof- 
itable. The Southwest market at Dallas 
collectively offers fashions for spring and 
summer, and the thousands of merchants 
and buyers who will come to see and buy 
fashions will have full confidence that 
they are ordering fashions and not just 


Fieve covers a multitude of sins 


Spring is in the air when this model (left) shows 
the 1937 coat fashions. Parker-Griffith Photo. 





stocking up on styles which may or may 
not make the grade of wearers’ ac- 
ceptance. 

The spring season in reality will open 
a week before February 1, since the joint 
convention of the Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers Association and the Texas-Ok- 
lahoma Shoe Retailers Association will 
begin in Dallas January 24 and continue 
through January 27. Two hundred lines 
of men’s, women’s and children’s shoes 
from the principal manufacturers 
throughout the country will be repre- 
sented in special displays at the conven- 
tion; fifteen hundred retail merchants 
will come to Dallas to buy their spring 
and summer stock of new shoe fashions 
and enjoy the entertainment features ar- 
ranged for the convention. Many of the 
visiting retailers will make initial pur- 
chases of apparel and dry goods during 
the shoe convention, returning in the 
second or third week of the market sea- 
son to complete their buying. (Shoes are 
the only articles of apparel, either men’s 
or women’s, not manufactured in Dallas; 
the market is strengthened, however, by 
the presence of several outstanding shoe 
wholesale firms in Dallas.) 


Three Fashion Revues 

Each house in the market has its own 
methods of entertaining the visiting buy- 
ers and presenting to them the fashions 
from which to choose their stocks. The 
market has a system of collectively de- 
fraying part of the retailer’s expenses in 
coming to Dallas, in ratio to his pur- 
chases in the market. And the market 
also collectively and co-operatively high- 
lights the new fashions at three revues, 
one for each Tuesday night of the Feb- 
ruary 1-20 period. 

The fashion revues this spring will be 
presented on Peacock Terrace of the 
Baker Hotel, a favorite gathering place 
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of Dallas society. Forty 
carefully trained manne- 
quins will model the com- 
plete ensembles for 
street, sports and eve- 
ning wear gathered from 
the market. First of the 
market revues will be 
staged the evening of 
Tuesday, February 2, the 
second on February 9, 
and the third on Febru- 
ary 16. 

Following each revue 
the fashion show guests 
will stép into the ele- 
vators and descend to the 
mezzanine floor of the 
hotel. There they will 
dance in the Crystal Ball- 
room of the hotel until 
after midnight. Refresh- 
ments will be served and 
specialty entertainment 
will be presented at both 
the fashion revue and the 
dance. By securing the 
ballroom for the dances 
the market has made un- 
necessary any delay following the revues 
and a full evening of pleasant entertain- 
ment will be enjoyed following the revue. 








Shoe Convention Features 


The shoe convention period of the 
Southwest market season at Dallas will 
also offer many special attractions to vis- 
itors. The convention headquarters will 
be in the Hotel Adolphus. There regis- 
trations will begin Sunday, January 24. 
Noon luncheon meetings for exhibitors 
and retailers will be held in the hotel’s 
ballroom January 25 and 26, with promi- 
nent speakers, including nationally rec- 
ognized shoe merchandising experts, for 
each program. On the night of January 
25, one of the finest shows ever presented 
in the Southwest, outside a theater, will 
be staged in the hotel’s grand ballroom 
for the exhibitors and retailers, and a 
dance will be held in conjunction with the 





























A story-in-pictures of the 
Southwest’s complete market 
in Dallas: above, Dallas not 
only ranks high in volume of 
millinery manufacturing but 
also speaks with authority on 
millinery fashion; center, cos- 
tume jewelry is a not-to-be- 
overlooked phase of the com- 
plete market; right, every item 
of women’s apparel is offered 
in the Dallas market. The full 
fashioned silk hose shown here 
were manufactured in Dallas, 
the shoes are from an out- 
standing wholesale shoe house, 
and only the cigaret had to be 
imported. (Parker-Griffith 
Fhotos.) 








dinner-dance and elaborate floor show 


will compliment the exhibitors and retailers the 
evening of January 26. Special entertainment fea- 
tures have been arranged for the women visitors. 

No formal shoe fashion revues have been ar- 
ranged for the convention, but in most of the exhib- 
itors’ headquarters in the hotel, carefully chosen 
mannequins will be ready to model the new shoe 
lines at buyers’ requests. 

The convention of still another important retail 
group, the Texas Hardware and Imprement Asso- 
ciation, will be held in Dallas during the spring 
market season and will place further emphasis upon 
the completeness of the market. The Hardware Re- 
tailers’ convention will be held at the Baker Hotel, 
January 26-28, inclusive. Entertainment plans call 
for a dance in the hotel the evening of January 26, 
a dinner and floor show and dance the evening of 
January 27. Like the shoe men, many of the hard- 
ware men will find their convention visit an oppor- 
tunity for buying in the general market. 


The Southwest market at Dallas em- 
braces much more than apparel and dry 
goods, of course. The dry goods and ap- 
parel houses of the market are simply 
the nucleus around which the semi-annual 
market seasons and fashion revues are 
built; fashion can be dramatized and vis- 
ually presented. 

Complete Market 

Other phases of the Southwest’s com- 
plete market should not be obscured, 
however, by the more seasonal and more 
dramatic fashion pageants. Regardless of 
his business—whether it be a specialty 
shop, a drug store, a hardware or elec- 
trical appliance store, a jewelry shop, or 
the famed general store which handles 
caskets, women’s lingerie, breakfast ce- 
real and just about everything else a 
community might consume—the retailer 
will find his requirements in the South- 
west’s market at Dallas. Not only is 
Dallas the undisputed fashion market of 
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the Southwest, but the volume of her 
wholesale business consistently exceeds 
the combined totals of any other three 
Southwestern cities. 

Members of the Dallas Wholesale Mer- 
chants Association handle every item of 
wearing apparel from corsets to costume 
jewelry, dress forms and store fixtures, 
drugs and toilet articles, floor coverings, 
artificial flowers, rubber footwear, fur- 
niture, gloves, hardware and farm imple- 
ments, implement supplies, harness and 
saddlery, floor and table lamps, luggage 
and leather goods, paper and paper prod- 
ucts, petroleum and petroleum products, 
printing, radios, refrigerators, window 
shades, shoe findings, sporting goods and 
athletic uniforms. 

The distinction between wholesaling 
and manufacturing removes from the list 
above many other products which the 
Southwest market at Dallas offers at 
prices, quantities and consumer require- 
ments unsurpassed by any other market 
center. 

Dallas industry produces a greater va- 
riety of products, including more con- 
sumer goods, than any other city in the 
Southwest. 

Industrial Variety 

! If we add to the wholesalers’ list the 
products manufactured in Dallas the com- 
pleteness of the market is even more im- 
pressive. In the hundreds of Dallas fac- 

tories are found products which range 

from food to automobiles, from storage 

5 A batteries to caskets, from paint to gaso- 
; line, from ore separators to neon signs. 

} } Tin cans, road building machinery, vin- 
egar, periodicals and newspapers, cement, 
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3 Fashion-right dresses like this spring number enable 
Dalias dress manufacturers to produce $7,000,000 worth 
of dresses annually, not including the wholesale volume 
in dresses. (Parker-Griffith Photo.) 
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gaskets, building supplies, beverages, tex- 
tiles, full-fashioned silk hosiery, and 
countless other products from Dallas fac- 
tories have a total annual value of nearly 
$175,000,000. 

If Dallas did not have a complete mar- 
ket from these factors, the buying center 
would be rounded out by some 3,000 na- 
tional concerns which maintain regional 
branch offices or distribution warehouses 
in Dallas. 

The ties between manufacturing and 
wholesaling are so close and inseparable 
that the two phases of the Southwest’s 
market must be considered together in 
tracing the evolution of Dallas as a fash- 
ion center. The rise of the fashion center 
is comparatively recent; the history of 
the market stretches back nearly seventy 
years. Without the manufacturing allies 
of the market, particularly the dress and 
millinery manufacturers, the prestige of 
fashion-rightness could not have been 
achieved. 

As the railroads were extended into 
Dallas in the early 1870’s dozens of mer- 
chants, many of them bringing their 
small stocks of merchandise with them, 
followed the steel rails. In that decade 
the sprawling frontier village got its first 
real growth; with the small army of new 
residents came the pioneers of the Dallas 
market. They reached Dallas and decided 
that it was not just another railhead, 
from which the rails would be pushed 
northward or westward, but the logical 
metropolis of a vast natural economic 
region—the great Southwest. 


Pioneers of the Market 


They settled down in Dallas, and sever- 
al of them engaged in both wholesale and 
retail business. In those days the whole- 
sale business was largely dry goods. Mer- 
chants were accustomed to buying their 
stocks from the “drummers” of Chicago, - 
New York and St. Louis houses; it took, 
character and integrity and aggressive-. 
ness to cut in on the trade of the older « 
market centers. But the pioneers of the 
market.—L O. Daniel, A. Lorch, Alex 
Sanger, the Padgitts, the Schoellkopfs, 
and various others knew it could be done, 
that Dallas could and would become a 
market center, even a fashion center, in 
its own right. 

The turn of the century found the Dal- 
las wholesalers running special trains on 
a “loop” itinerary, gathering the retail 
customers of the market and bringing 
them in for periodical buying seasons. 
About that time, too, the first manufac- 
turing began in the apparel lines; the 
young market was gathering strength. 
The great leathergoods houses, the farm 
implement companies’ regional offices 
and warehouses, the pioneer drug whole- 
salers, the hardware wholesalers and oth- 
ers were and still are real assets to the 
apparel houses. The market even then 
was a complete one—the retailer could 
do all his buying on one trip. 

Dallas made a belated start in cotton 
dress manufacture, but the development 
of this phase of the market has been sen- 
sationally rapid. 

It hasn’t been so long since the cotton 
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Lingerie fashions specially interpreted for the South- 
west providé a big volume of business for Dallas man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers. (Parker-Griffith Photo.) 


dress was known as a “house dress.” It 
looked cheap and was cheap. A woman 
wouldn’t be seen in one in her own house, 
much less on the street, after midday. 
The market for the house dress was ex- 
tremely restricted. 

Then Dallas manufacturers began to 
see possibilities in the cotton dress. They 
began to style it—no longer was it a 
loose, formless, nondescript garment. It 
became the wash dress, the name itself 
indicating one of its big advantages. 

Wash dresses began breaking into so- 
ciety. The manufacturers became con- 
scious that they had a garment naturally 
adapted to the Southwestern climate; it 
was cool and crisp, and cool-looking. The 
wash dress offered many opportunities 
for novelty and variety; it could be smart 
and at the same time economical. 


Many factors entered into the sudden 


















acceptance of the wash dress. Fashion- 
appeal was undoubtedly the major factor, 
but the depression, a growing conscious- 
ness that greater consumption of cotton 
would help remedy some of the South’s 
economic ills, and the general effort of 
business to trade up toward better prof- 
its on higher quality merchandise during 
the depression and post-depressions years 
helped. 

Today the wash dress is in the best of 
society so far as fashion is concerned. It 
is worn the year-’round, although its 
greatest popularity is in spring and sum- 
mer; it is right for street, sports and 
evening wear. 


Alert Manufacturers 


Dallas manufacturers of wash dresses 
were peculiarly alert during the decade 
past. Other cities were manufacturing 
wash dresses in great volume; if Dallas 
was to compete with the more distant 
manufacturers outside of Dallas’ own ter- 
ritory it had to be on a basis of fashion. 
More and more emphasis was placed on 
fashion; dresses which had been made to 
retail at a dollar were fashion-right but 
both the profit and the prestige lay in 
the higher price brackets. Dallas manu- 
facturers began trading up, until today 
about the cheapest line manufactured by 
any member of the Dallas Wholesale Mer- 
chants Association retails for $1.98. 


And the most important fact is that 














today the entire wash dress industry 
looks to Dallas for fashion trends. It 
isn’t the largest wash dress manufactur- 
ing center, but it’s tops in fashion. 

Prestige of the Dallas wash dress en- 
couraged other ventures into dress manu- 
facturing. Many wholesalers established 
or expanded factory units. They began 
making silk and wool dresses, designing 
with the same success attained by wash 
dress manufacturers. 

Today the retail value of dresses pro- 
duced by Dallas factories is in excess of 
$7,000,000. 

Dallas has long held the reputation of 
a millinery fashion center. In volume the 
Dallas millinery factories rank high; in 
fashion influence they rank even higher. 


Success in coats, dresses and millinery 
led to development of the other phases 
of the apparel industry. Today the South- 
west market at Dallas manufactures 
every item of apparel for men and women 
except shoes. As a wholesale market it 
also offers shoes and costume jewelry— 
and rightfully boasts that it can clothe 
the fashionably dressed woman or man 
“from the skin out.” 

In men’s wear Dallas factories produce 
work clothing of all types, pajamas, 
socks, underwear, shirts, neckwear, dress 
pants, suits, and overcoats. The men’s 
hat industry in Dallas has attained par- 
ticular success in volume and fashion ac- 
ceptance within the last decade. 


Southwest’s Own Fashions 


There is more than designing 
skill back of the fashion-rightness 
of the Southwest’s market at Dal- 
las; there is an unmistakable need 
of and demand for specially created 
fashions and fashion adaptations in 
the Southwest. 

The Southwest’s 12,000,000 citi- 
zens have a different mode of liv- 
ing from their Northern, Eastern, 
Old South or Pacific Coast cousins. 
The climate induces a greater de- 


fashion market. (Parker-Griffith Photo.) 


Sophisticated beach and sports fashions are importont adjuncts of the Southwest’s complete 

















Men’s hats from Dallas are distinctively styled and 
manufactured to meet the special requirements of 
the Southwest. (Parker-Griffith Photo.) 


gree of outdoor-living than most regions 
enjoy; the habits and occupations of the 
people are different; their tastes are 
rooted in a newer, freer, bolder tradition 
than the older sections of the country. 
Even the brilliance of the sunlight, the 
distinctive blue of the sky, the variety of 
greens, browns, reds, and yellows of the 
landscape are forces reflected in the best 
of Southwestern fashions. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Underground 
Wizardry 


By L. L. GRAHAM 


UCLID looked over toward his sec- 
retary who was engaged in cutting 
out an inscription on a heavy piece 

of granite. “Eppus, take this down: ‘A 
straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points.’ ” 

Picking up his stylus, the assistant 
turned toward his employer and said, 
“Mr. Euclid, I think you’ve got something 
there.” 

The statement has never been dis- 
proved. For thousands of years the world 
has used a straight line as the shortest 
distance between two points on a hori- 
zontal plane. It has been only in recent 
years, when man began to put deep holes 
in the ground in search of oil, that any 
thought was given to applying this prin- 
ciple to a vertical plane. 

It may be news to know that the fore- 
most specialists in directional drilling of 
oil wells now have their headquarters in 
Dallas. The Eastman Oil Well Survey 
Company, already occupying two build- 
ings on their factory site purchased last 
July, are planning in the near future the 
erection of a modern air conditioned plant 
with architecture of Monterrey style. The 
location is at 1515 Fort Worth Ave., op- 
posite Kessler Park. 

By a strange twist, it was a reverse 
application of the law of the straight line 
that led to the development of Eastman 


Below, Rigging up a relief well 800 feet away to con- 
tact a burning well a mile or more underground. 





instruments for straight hole drilling and 
survey work. Oil was known to be at a 
certain point at Huntington Beach, Calif. 
But a straight line from the point upward 
would come out in the Pacific Ocean, 
1,100 feet from shore. Oil on troubled 
waters is a fine thing, but troubled 
waters over oil is not so satisfactory. 
Therefore, it became highly desirable to 
drill a curved hole from a point on dry 
land to a point out under the ocean. 
Oil From the Ocean Bed 

H. John Eastman was called in to give 
the benefit of his experience. Mr. East- 
man, who had been doing testing and 
survey work at Signal Hill, had invented 
a single shot survey instrument for angle 
indication of a well and a removable 
whipstock for controlling direction. This 
was in 1930 and his inventions made it 
possible for the first time for an opera- 
tor to know exactly where his well was 
bottomed. 


At Huntington Beach, Mr. Eastman’s 
company drilled fifty wells with the rigs 
on shore and the bottom of the holes 1,100 
feet out from the coastline. This was in 
the early part of 1933. Later that year 
the Humble Oil & Refining Company 
called Mr. Eastman to Conroe to drill 
into a cratered well hoping to reduce the 
flow of oil by relieving pressure at a 
point below the surface of the crater. 
This was successfully done, and early in 
1934 the company opened an office in 
Houston. The same year an office was 
opened in Oklahoma City where much 






































Frederick Lenzen of the instrument-making Lenzens 
keeps an accurate watch. Top, Eastman engineers go 
up as well as down; Vice-President Jim Hughes is the 
pilot. This emergency plane is stationed in Dallas. 


work was done in the famous Mansion 
Hill field adjacent to the state capitol. 
In July, 1936, general offices were estab- 
lished in Dallas. 


Miracles in Miracle Industry 

It is no ordinary company that has se- 
lected Dallas as its headquarters. East- 
man engineers perform miracles in an 
industry that is a miracle itself. Yet no 
company operates on a more exact or 
scientific basis than does the Eastman Oil 
Well Survey Company. Here is proof of 
that statement. Last August 6 a well 
near Silsbee, Texas, blew out, cratered 
and caught fire. Various attempts were 
made to extinguish the fire at the sur- 
face, but not enough soap. Eastman en- 
gineers moved off 836 feet from the burn- 
ing crater, supervised the drilling of a 
relief well and contacted a hole seven 
inches in diameter at a point more than 
a mile and a quarter under ground. Water 
was pumped into the burning well 
through the relief well and after eighteen 
hours the fire went out. Similar work 
has been done in Roumania. 


Right now the company is negotiating 
with the Russian Government for drill- 
ing three wells under the Caspian Sea, 
and an oil industry trade paper is re- 
sponsible for the statement that through 
directional drilling an oil well has been 
bottomed underneath the south wing of 
the Oklahoma state capitol at a point 
just below a certain filing cabinet. It is 
highly possible that directional drilling 
will be used at Barksdale Field in Shreve- 
port to bring oil and gas out from that 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Enamel comes from the stone mill in little more than 
a trickle. (Parker-Griffith Photos. ) 


ED paint for barns, white for 

houses, green for shutters, black 

for pipelines, yellow for railroads, 
and enamels and varnishes for industry 
and retailers’ shelves—-paint pots put a 
two-and-a-quarter-million dollar splotch 
of color on the industrial skyline of 
Dallas. 

Paint like many another industry has 
concentrated its Southwestern interests 
in Dallas over a period of more than 
thirty years. The seven principal paint 
factories in Dallas accounted for a 1936 
production conservatively estimated at a 
retail value of more than $2,250,000. 
Their paints, varnishes, enamels and lac- 
quers were sold principally in the South, 
Southwest and Middle West. But in- 
cluded in the trade names manufactured 
in Dallas are paints sold throughout the 
United States and dozens of foreign 
countries. 

Important as it is, the manufacture of 
paint is only one phase of Dallas’ inter- 
est in paint. Dallas is the chief distribu- 
tion point for paint, varnish and enamei 
in the Southwest; several major concerns 
which have no manufacturing units in the 
Southwest maintain warehouses and re- 
gional headquarters in Dallas. 

Most of the Southwest color — paint 


Cooking varnish is as much an art as making a good 
stew; here the kettle is being cooled before more ingre- 
dients are added. 






Color From 


Dallas 


brush variety—and most of its protec- 
ive finishes for industries, skyscrapers, 
shops, homes and farms come from Dal- 
las paint factories or warehouses. Geo- 
graphic location in the center of the 
Southwest’s paint market was a big aid 
to Dallas in becoming a paint center. Not 
to be overlooked either is the central lo- 
cation to Dallas of those industries which 
are the biggest consumers of paint, many 
of which are located in Dallas. Sales of 
paint in Texas in 1936 totaled 1.07 gallons 
per capita, more than $12,000,000, and 
the other four states of the Southwest 
probably double that total. Dallas is the 
natural distribution point for an indus- 
try with a $20,000,000 volume in the 
Southwest. 


Definite Advantages 

Definite advantages for Dallas as a 
paint center are (1) an abundant supply 
of good, intelligent labor, (2) very de- 
cidedly favorable climate, and (3) prox- 
imity to consumers. 

There are also definite checks to the 
paint industry’s development—surmount- 
able obstacles but galling for the present 
at least. Chief among the disadvantages, 
Dallas paint men claim, are freight rate 
structures which enable a paint company 
to ship paint to Waco from its Chicago 
factory at a lower delivered cost than it 
can ship the same paint from its Dallas 
factory. Paint men speak of intrastate 
freight rates as absurd and point out 
that rate discriminations on shipments 
from Dallas into its natural trade terri- 
tory keep one Dallas factory operating 
at a third of its potential capacity. 

The principal Dallas paint factories are 
those of the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
4044 Commerce St.; American Paint and 
Supply Company, 2850 North Haskell Ave.; 
Industrial Paint and Varnish Company, 
Love Field; Collins-Davoust Paint Manu- 
facturing Company, 941 Terminal St.; 
Sewall Paint and Varnish Company, 1306 
River St.; Jones-Blair Paint and Varnish 
Company, Burris Street, and the Roach 
Paint Co., 417 North Harwood St. 


The colloid mill above can grind out one hundred gal- 
lons of paint in ten minutes. Center, pigment goes into 


the mixing vat. 


Each of the Dallas paint factories uses 
the same fundamental principles of man- 
ufacture, but each is as different from 
the others in application of those prin- 
ciples as Dallas is different from Shang- 
hai. Each has its own particular kind and 
quality of ingredients, and each has its 
own virtuosos in mixing, grinding, and 
cooking of ingredients. These skilled 
workers are in reality the chief factors 
in quality of paint. 

The ingredients for Dallas-made paints, 
varnishes and enamels are shipped from 
Newark, Cleveland, Chicago, Coffeyville, 
Kans., and other centers of supply in this 
country, from Africa, China, New Zeal- 
and, the Malay Archipelago and other 
distant sources. 


Manufacturing Processes 

Paint and enamel are simply pigment 
ground and suspended in liquid or vehicle 
(oils, varnishes, and thinners of various 
kinds depending upon the quality or type 
of products being manufactured). Varnish 
is resin or gum cooked with linseed, 
chinawood (or tung), perilla or other oils. 
Enamel is pigment suspended in varnish 
or treated oils. Lacquer is made from 
nitrocellulose and pigment suspended in 
quickdrying solvents. Mixing of pigment 
and liquid for prepared paint is done in 
big heavy mixing tanks, usually located 
on the floor above the mill room. Pigment 
and liquid are poured gradually into the 
mixer. Revolving paddles stir the mixture 
into a paste or semi-paste consistency. 
When the mixing of a batch is completed, 
an operator lifts a trap door which allows 
the paste to flow slowly into a trough 
leading into the mill below. 

There are several types of paint mills, 
but let us presume that the mixer is 
emptying into a stone mill. The pasty 
mixture flows through a funnel-like re- 
ceptacle which feeds into an opening in 
the top stationary stone, called the eye 
of the mill, under which a similar stone 
revolves. Between these stones the paint 
is slowly ground until every particle of 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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over the 


Southwest 


By WILLIS LIPSCOMB 


the entire transport field, has 
unquestionably established itself 
as a vital and permanent adjunct to the 
comprehensive travel facilities of the 
Nation. This accomplishment has been 
realized to a large degree through the 
consciousness of the airline operators of 
the need for a continual improvement in 
services commensurate with the ever- 
increasing public demand for greater 
speed, frequency of schedules and com- 
fort. 

In the very early stages of this new 
mode of travel, the attention of the oper- 
ators was focused upon the spaciousness 
of the Southwest and it was at once rec- 
ognized that in this farflung territory 
lay greater opportunity for a transport 
agency which could make neighbors of 
communities remotely situated from one 
another. Thus it followed that one of the 
first air mail contracts awarded by the 
United States Post Office Department 
was that from Dallas to Chicago, via 
Wichita. Soon after mail routes were de- 
scribed from Dallas via. Fort Worth to 
Brownsville and to Houston. Later came 
lines to E] Paso and Atlanta. All of these 
routes were operated at the outset solely 
for the transportation of United States 
mail, and the type of plane used was a 
single engine, open cockpit, with seat 
provided only for the pilot. It was soon 
evident, however, that a potentially rich 
source of revenue was available through 
the transporting of passengers and ex- 
press in addition to government mail. 
Thus it came about that the first sched- 
uled passenger service was inaugurated 
in 1928, 

Many Early Obstacles 

At this juncture of its development, 
air transport was at best rather unre- 
liable for there were few navigation or 
airway aids to assist the pilot and oper- 
ations were frequently interrupted by 
weather conditions which are today con- 
sidered trivial. Despite the uncomfortable 
equipment, slow schedules and interrup- 
tions of operations, the new form of 
travel found ready acceptance, and loads 





Editor’s Note: Mr. Lipscomb is Dallas district traffic 
manager of American Airlines, and he prepared WINGS 
OVER THE SOUTHWEST in collaboration with Delta and 
Braniff officials. Bus lines’ development will be the sub- 
ject of an article in March, completing a series of four 


+ articles on transportation facilities of the Southwest. 
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Airlines’ travel today offers few of the fears and hardships of a decade ago. Above, loading for a night flight 
out of Dallas via Delta. Center, meals aboard ship are ‘‘lagniappe” on the American airliners. 







smoking is now a matter of course thousands of feet up in the air on a Braniff ship. 


were gratifying to the operators, fulfill- 
ing their expectations. 

As patronage grew, manufacturers set 
about designing faster and larger planes, 
resulting in the gradual replacement of 
the small five-passenger, single-engine 
type with tri-motors accommodating ten 
or twelve passengers. 

In October, 1930, the air map of the 
Southwest began to change perceptibly 
and it was then that the first Southern 
transcontinental service was started, op- 
erating from Atlanta via. Dallas, Fort 
Worth and El Paso to Los Angeles. Addi- 
tional routes from Dallas to Amarillo and 
Dallas to Cleveland were added in quick 
succession. 

Except for an additional schedule or 
two the picture did not change until Feb- 
ruary, 1934, when the Post Office De- 
partment cancelled all domestic air mail 
contracts. A chaotic condition immedi- 
ately arose and the future of the industry 
for a time appeared uncertain. Services 
were radically curtailed or entirely sus- 
pended by the two mail contractors oper- 





ating in Texas. The inevitable period of 
readjustment followed the awarding of 
new, temporary, competitive contracts, 
which witnessed the cessation of business 
in the Southwestern States by the line 
which held the first mail contract, dating 
from May, 1926. 


Two New Routes Added 


However, in the late summer of 1934, 
when the temporary contracts had ex- 
pired and been replaced with permanent 
ones, Dallas and the Suthwest found 
themselves with all of the old services 
restored and two new routes added, one 
to Chicago via. St. Louis, and the other 
to New York via. Memphis and Wash- 
ington. 

Conditions having become stabilized 
again, the three companies serving this 
territory under the new setup, American 
Airlines, Inc., Braniff Airways, and Delta 
Air Lines, initiated extensive re-equip- 
ment programs, still not completed al- 
though each and every route is being 
operated with the most modern type of 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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By appointing Judge Robert Lee Bob- 
bitt of San Antonio and Laredo chair- 
man of the Texas Highway Commission, 
Governor Allred last month returned to 
high official circles at the Capitol a for- 
mer political rival to whom the Governor 
refers as the “best sport I have ever 
known.” 

The man who will head the commission 
which spends more than $30,000,000 an- 
nually for the building of highways in 
the Lone Star State was defeated for at- 
torney general by the present governor 
in 1930, but has been one of Allred’s 
friends ever since. 

Some political observers foretold in 
that defeat by the young Wichita Falls 
prosecutor the end of Bobbitt’s political 
career in Texas. Bobbitt showed himself 
a good loser, however; congratulated All- 
red on his overwhelming victory and 
pledged him full co-operation. He dem- 
onstrated his good sportsmanship further 
by supporting his old rival for re-elec- 
tion as attorney general. 

Two years later Bobbitt stumped the 
state in behalf of Allred’s candidacy for 
governor. 

A vacancy in the office of chief justice 
of the Fourth Court of Civil Appeals in 









San Antonio in June, 1935, 
gave Allred an opportu- 
tunity to repay Bobbitt. He 
offered Bobbitt the place. 
With characteristic unself- 
isness, Bobbitt declined the 
honor, insisting that one 
of the associate justices 
should be promoted to head 
the court. 

“If you do that, I’ll ac- 
cept appointment as asso- 
ciate,” he told the Gover- 
nor, who promptly obliged. 
Bobbitt was elected for a 
full four-year term in 1936, 
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but will resign to accept his new appoint- 
ment February 15, at a salary of $3,600 a 
year, compared to his $5,400 salary as 
appellate judge. 

In announcing Bobbitt’s appointment, 
Governor Allred said: 


“T have ‘drafted’ Judge Bobbitt for the 
State Highway Commission. I am deeply 
grateful to him for his acceptance and for 
the sacrifice he is making in resigning 
from the Court of Civil Appeals in order 
to serve Texas. The whole people have 
confidence in Judge Bobbitt, and his ac- 
ceptance of this call to service will add 
much to the dignity and high plane upon 
which affairs of the Highway Depart- 
ment should be conducted.” 


A grandson of Capt. Joe Bobbitt, Con- 
federate soldier and Texan frontiersman, 
Judge Bobbitt is a native of Hill County. 
Before moving to San Antonio, he re- 
sided for fifteen years at Laredo, where 
he served for three terms as a member 
of the Legislature, closing out his serv- 
ices as Speaker of the 40th House of 
Representatives. In 1929 he was called 
by Governor Dan Moody from the office 
of Webb County district attorney to suc- 
ceed Attorney General Claude Pollard, 


Election of L. B. Denning to the presidency of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce is an event of great import 
to the entire Southwest. Mr. Denning, (left) is an exec- 
utive of broad vision and rare ability. 


Upon J. Frank Martino (below,left) rests responsibili- 


ty for continued development of the Southwest’s great 


market at Dallas. 


Judge Robert Lee Bobbitt, (below, right) new chair- 


man of the Texas Highway Commission, brings a state- 
wide viewpoint and the confidence of the public to his 
new task. 


Blair Cherry’s Amarillo Sandies lifted him into the 


ranks of the country’s greatest coaches by winning the 
third consecutive football championship. 



















iners of the Month 





who resigned. In the race to succeed him- 
self, Bobbitt was defeated by Allred, 
whom Pollard had nosed out of a very 
close contest in 1926. 

Judge Bobbitt succeeds D. K. Martin, 
also of San Antonio, whose term expired, 
and becomes chairman of the commission 
at the suggestion of Harry Hines who 
has served at the post for the past two 
years, but who felt the honor should be 
passed on. 

L. B. Denning, “Headliner for the 
Month,” by virtue of his election as new 
president of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, is president of the Lone Star Gas 
Company. For more than a quarter of a 
century he has been a leader in the 
natural gas industry of the state. 
Through him the natural gas business of 
Texas achieved national leadership, for 
in 1936 he served as president of the 
American Gas Association, an organiza- 
tion which embraces every important gas 
company in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

Despite the many duties which he dis- 
charges as head of a natural gas system 
supplying fuel to more than a million and 
a quarter people in Texas and Oklahoma, 

























he has found time to carry 
his share of responsibili- 
ties in the civie affairs of 
Dallas and Texas. Several 
years ago he headed the 
emergency relief activities 
of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, supervising an 
organization which fed 
thousands of families. Lat- 
er he was chairman of the 
Dallas County Emergency 
Relief Administration. As 
president of Circle 10, Boy 
Scouts of America, and 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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MUSHROOM 
GROWTH 


44 USHROOM growth” may mean the over- 
night boom which comes to an oil discov- 
ery or a gold strike. It may also mean a 
solid, growing business whose products are sold from 
Phoenix, Ariz., to New Orleans, La. It is the latter 
connotation which applies to the Dallas Mushroom Pack- 
ing Company. 

One hundred thousand pounds of mushrooms—stop 
and remember that a mushroom button is as light as a 
sponge—come from the Dallas mushroom plant annual- 
ly. They are sold fresh through retail groceries or to 
hotels and restaurants throughout the Southwest; and 
they are canned and sold over the grocery counters in 
scores of towns. 

The Dallas mushroom plant was erected several years 
ago, but was not operated continuously. L. A. Hughes, 
whosc life since boyhood has been spent around mush- 
rooms, and R. L. Smith, who had many years experience 
in Pacific Coast fruit and vegetable canneries, became 
interested in the Dallas plant. They purchased it in 
December, 1935, and have operated it without a shut- 
down since taking it over. Their first year not only 
developed greater demand for their product but also 
enabled them to launch plans which will double the 
capacity of the plant during 1937. 

An Ancient Industry 

Mushroom culture is one of the ancient industries. 
The Greeks and Romans appreciated the aristocratic 
mushroom; in Caesar’s day there were regulations for 
the grading and selling of mushrooms. France first 
began the cultivation of mushrooms during the reign 
of Lovis XIV. Caves near Paris were the first mush- 
room “plants,” utilizing the so-called “flake spawn.” 

From France mushroom cultivation spread to England 
and from there to the American colonies. For many 
years the industry was centered around Long Island, 
New York. The pure culture spawn, generally used 
today, was developed in Southwestern Pennsylvania, 
through the experiments which began with the raising 
of mushrooms under greenhouse benches. Today Penn- 
sylvania is the mushroom center of the country, an- 
nually producing nearly sixty per cent of the mush- 
rooms consumed in the United States. It was in this 
mushroom center of Pennsylvania that Mr. Hughes was 
born and reared. He later worked in mushroom plants 
in several other sections of the country. 

Many natural advantages for cultivation of mush- 
rooms, as well as the proximity of a great market, inter- 
ested Mr. Hughes and Mr. Smith in Dallas. 

Mushrooms are a relatively perishable vegetable. If a plant 
is to supply fresh mushrooms it must be centrally located in 
respect to its market. Mushrooms are a naturally decentralized 
industry; it is out of the question to try to serve too large a 
market from one plant. 

Air-Conditioned Plant 

Climate is another major advantage. The room in which 
mushrooms are grown must be properly humidified and must 
be kept at an even, controlled temperature. Year-’round pro- 
duction is possible in the Dallas plant because cooling and heat- 
ing of the rooms is comparatively inexpensive in the Dallas 
climate, whereas many plants in other sections of the country 
can maintain production only in the more favorable seasons of 
the year. 

The Dallas Mushroom Packing Company’s plant is located at 
Proctor Road and Bennett Road, in the Love Field district. It 
consists of an office, seven mushroom houses with 5,500 square 
feet of bed space in each, and a cannery. 

















































No henhouse (right) but a 
mushroom plant, with two of the 
workers gathering the delicious 
food. Above, grading and pack- 
aging the fresh mushrooms. Be- 
low, canning the surplus mush- 
rooms. (Parker-Griffith Photos.) 


Each of the seven houses contains two tiers of beds, each 
tier seven beds high. Only about a foot of vertical space sepa- 
rates each bed from the bed above it. The beds are collapsible 
—big rough boards forming the floors and sides, and resting 
loosely upon crossties and uprights at four-foot intervals. The 
mushroom houses are of wood insulated construction, being 
built like a refrigerator. The only openings are the doors; a 
circulating gas heater keeps the temperature up in cold weath- 
er, and a compressor machine forcing brine through coils of 
pipe on the ceiling keep the temperature down in summer. 
(In Northern plants much more elaborate heating systems are 
required, and the refrigeration system is still needed for sum- 
mer.) Temperature in the Dallas plant during the growing 
season is maintained at 58 to 60 degrees, and relative humidity 
at approximately fifty per cent. 

Compost Is Sterilized 

Mushroom spawning beds are made of “compost,” which con- 

sists of stable manure scientifically mixed with river bottoms 


(Continued on Page 17) 











HE science of traffic engineering is 
relatively new, much newer than the 
development of the motorized ve- 
hicle. It is the newest tool of the city 
planner, the state developer, the police 
and the agencies dealing with public 
safety. The Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers has been organized only since 1930. 

There are two principal functions of 
traffic engineering: first, to assist in 
making existing street facilities serve, as 
nearly as possible, to safely and expedi- 
tiously meet present traffic demands. 
Second, to assist in the designing of gen- 
eral layout and detailed features of new 
trafficways to even more completely ac- 
complish this end. 

The loss of a life every eighty hours in 
Dallas County, and the sight of the con- 
gestion on miles of the streets and roads 
is factual proof that a severe problem 
does exist. Haphazard regulations, restric- 
tions or designs based upon mere opin- 
ions or ideas have not and cannot solve 
the problem. Only a continuous, careful, 
and accurate study of facts, following a 
definite course to logical conclusions, can 
yield a unified program of traffic plan- 
ning from which results can be expected. 

Immediate problems of high accidents 
and congestion are attacked first. From 
such attacks during the past six years 
a foundation has been laid nationally on 
which sound designs for future construc- 
tion can be based. The best single class 
of information for revealing traffic prob- 
lems is the accident experience. 

Every accident coming to the attention 
of the police is investigated, and from 
the report made thereon there is kept 
up to date a spot map, on which every 
accident is shown by means of a pin with 
a colored head. Incidentally, the law re- 
quires that the participants of every ac- 
cident report it immediately to the police. 
From the same report source a list of 
high accident locations is kept up to date. 

Two other sources of information as to 
the location of serious problems are per- 


A New Weapon for Traffic Safety 


By C. H. BECKENBACH 
Traffic Engineer, City of Dallas 


sonal observation of congestion, and re- 
ports, petitions and complaints from the 
public, or from various city departments. 

Such sore spots as are isloated by the 
above named sources of information must 
be studied and analyzed to determine 
exactly what is causing the trouble, be it 
accidents or congestion. A diagram of 
the intersection or location showing the 
exact points of all collisions, and the 
paths of all vehicles involved is first pre- 
pared, to show the accident pattern, or 
patterns. Then a scale diagram, showing 
actual conditions and indicating every 
physical feature, as well as the grades 
and lighting conditions, is made. Counts 
are made of the volume and course of 
traffic and pedestrians, and checks are 
made of the driving practices of motor- 
ists using that location; that is, whether 
they regularly cut the corners, or other- 
wise use any irregular movements. The 
rate of speed of a large number of ap- 
proaching vehicles is observed for the 
bearing of speed on the cause and solu- 
tion of the problem. 


Standard Laws Sought 

Such studies indicate the apparent 
cause of the trouble. Remedies are sought 
which are as simple as possible, with 
local and Nation-wide experience in sim- 
ilar situations being utilized freely. There 
has been considerable standardization as 
regards both physical remedy and legal 
requirements. That is, there are now in 
existence standard laws governing every 
phase of motor vehicle operation, and 
standards for signs, signals, markers, 
islands, dividing strips and every other 
aid or safeguard for the highway or 
street. In Dallas the Model Traffic Ordi- 
nance has been adopted, and all new 
signs, signals, markers, and islands are 
being built to the requirements of na- 
tional standards. 

The flow of traffic is closely analagous 


to that of a confined stream of water. 
The flow of both is impeded and dis- 


Dallas launched a crusade for traffic safety at a city-wide banquet Jan. 7. 


rupted by friction. In the case of traffic 
there are four basic types of friction, 
described as follows: 

Medial is that friction occurring be- 
tween streams of vehicles flowing toward 
each other. The typical accident is a 
head-on crash or a side-swipe. Dividing 
the roadways by painted lines, raised but- 
tons or safety islands reduces this fric- 
tion in various degrees. 

Internal stream friction is that fric- 
tion caused by varying speeds of vehicles 
moving in the same direction. The typi- 
cal side-swipe accident generally occurs 
when one vehicle weaves from one lane 
to another, or turns from an improper 
lane. Permanent lane lines constitute the 
most effective remedy found to date. 

Intersectional friction is that friction 
occurring when one stream of traffic im- 
pinges upon or crosses another stream. 
The typical accident is a right angle col- 
lision, and in the absence of grade sepa- 
rations is most effectively combated by 
the erection of SLOW TO STATED 
SPEED signs, or by the use of traffic 
signals. Signals when improperly timed 
to meet the local traffic loads often in- 
crease the number of accidents because 
of the impatience created by unnecessary 
delays. 

Marginal friction is that friction with 
stationary objects, parked cars, soft 
shoulders or pedestrians. Adequate mark- 
ing of obstructions, proper parking reg- 
ulations and the provisions of pedestrian 
cross-walks are the methods most suit- 
able for preventing this form of friction. 

Proper attention to the elimination of 
friction can increase the traffic capacity 
of a street many fold, as well as prevent 
accidents. The methods which best ac- 
complish this are built into new construc- 
tion. The time has passed when an en- 
gineer studies only strength of materials 
and structual design in building a road. 
While these subjects are still vital in the 
building of roads that endure, yet the 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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NEW CONCERNS — CUR- 
RENT STATISTICS— 
BUSINESS BRIEFS 


o 





Dallas Leads Southwest 
In New Families 

OR the third consecutive year Dal- 

las gained more new families in 

1936 than any other city in the 
Southwest, according to Morelle K. Rat- 
cliffe, who operates the Welcome Wagon 
in the principal Southwestern cities, con- 
tacting new families for his advertising 
clients. 

In 1936, 4,543 families moved to Dallas. 
The second city reported 3,373 families. 
The record by years for the last three 
years follows: 


1934 1935 1956 
Dallas 3,431 4,202 4,543 
Second City 2,948 3,196 3,373 


In 1936 Dallas gained 1,170 more new 
families than the second city. With an 
average of three and one-half persons per 
family, Dallas, last year, gained 15,890 
in population, the second city 11,805. 
These figures do not include normal pop- 
ulation gains from within, due to excess 
of births over deaths. 

These figures are supported by in- 
creases in service connections reported by 
the various utilities. 

o>e 
New Concerns 

Seventy-nine new concerns located in 
Dallas during the first three weeks of 
January, classified as follows: Manufac- 
turers, 4; wholesale, 22; retail, 22; oil 
production, 3; miscellaneous, 28. Of the 
seventy-nine, eight are branches of na- 
tional concerns, located in Dallas to serve 
Texas and adjacent states. 

* * * 

The Allegheny Steel Company, Brack- 
enridge, Pa., has established a South- 
western representative in Dallas, W. F. 
Pravel, who resides at 5223 Ridgedale 
Ave. 

* * * 

B. C. E. Development Company is the 
name of a new oil producing company, 
with headquarters in Dalas, organized by 
R. R. Bloss, J. D. Collett and E. H. Eddle- 
man. The company is incorporated for 
$20,000. The company has not as yet 
established offices. 

* * * 

Bluebonnet Fruit & Vegetable Com- 
pany is a new wholesale produce house, 
located at 2127 Canton St. 

s = @ 

Commonwealth Distributing Company, 
606 North Akard St., is a new sales 
agency representing several manufactur- 
ers. 

* * * 

Consolidated Life Insurance Company 

has opened offices at 830 Allen Bldg. 


* * * 


Crown Concession Company, handling 
a line of novelties, has opened at 122 
North Peak St. 
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Dallas Grain & Hay Company, a new 
wholesale grain concern, has opened of- 
fices at 527 Fidelity Bldg. 


% eo 


Dallas Indian Motor Sales Company, 
2723 Main St., is a new concern distrib- 
uting Indian motorcycles. 

Ex Cel Food Products, a new food dis- 
tributing agency, is located at 1308 Fair- 
view St. Louis Komis is manager. 

* * * 

Fruit Distributing Company, a whole- 
sale fruit concern, has opened offices and 
a warehouse at 2003 Cadiz St. 


s+ #£ «a 


Gill Glass & Fixture Company, of 
Philadelphia, has established a South- 
western distributing branch at 815 Elm 
St., with Lee Raley as Southwestern man- 
ager. The company manufactures light- 
ing fixtures and illuminating glassware. 


Grabler Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has established a South- 
western sales branch and warehouse at 
2225 Laws St. The company manufac- 
tures pipe fittings and accessories. 


x ££. « : 
Hartman Laboratories, manufacturers’ 


agents, have opened offices at 410 Medi- 
cal-Dental Bldg. 

The Home Life Insurance Company, 
formerly located at Houston, operating 
in that city as the LaSalle Life Insurance 
Company, has moved its headquarters to 
Dallas and is now located in the Gulf 
States Building. 


* * x 


Matthews Engineering Company, a new 
machinery concern, has opened at 2026 
Ross Ave. 


a 


(Continued on Page 16) 





ELECTRIC cesdaipeseil As of Dec. 31) 


1930 68,691 
1931 _ 69,012 
1932 67,372 
1933 68,295 
1934 70,496 
1935 72,760 
1936 76,889 
TELEPHONES (As ¢ of Dec. 31) 
1930 69,732 
1931 70,911 
1932 68,232 
1933 67,097 
1934 70,058 
1935 74,234 
1936 81,051 
GAS METERS (As of Dec. 31) 
1930 66,041 
a es 65,974 
ae 63,643 
1933 __ RA RRCS: 64,926 
194 66,362 
1935 68,084 
1936 . 71,756 
WATER 2 METERS: s (AS of Dec. 31) 
1930 63,200 
1931 64,044 
1932 64,058 
1933 64,740 
1934 65,037 
1935 66,500 
1936 68,891 
BUILDING PERMITS 
1930 $ 12,502,049 
1931 9,092,666 
1932 2,960,277 
1933 2,579,194 
1934 3,672,204 
1935 6,104,675 
1936 13,890,053 





CURRENT STATISTICS 


The following tabulation of business statistics reflect the remarkable 
growth of Dallas, in population and business volume, 1930 through 1936: 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 


1930 _. oe 3,797,916 
ON oe os a 3,524,236 
Bie i A ot 3,343,292 
ee ; 3,307,899 
Uy 3,475,521 
iene. 3,719,099 
1936 - 4,242,493 
= DEPOSITS (December Call) 

_...$ 162,331,219 
fo 143,803,983 
1932 tet 139,636,629 
i) ee 160,505,960 
194 = 195,413,335 
OL Se See 219,906,434 
1936 - 256,055,393 


— RESOURCES (December Call) 


Bic tance $ 201,427,329 
193 ee 180,771,647 
| | | 2 Serer eee ere 175,393,362 
peer a ee 195,951,520 
Oo ere 227,863,843 
See aie 247,969,096 
] Auman Ran ee eles Pemeese atone 285,035,497 

BANK DEBITS 
A a 640,868,000 
1931 - . 2,001,186,000 
1932 - . 1,584,863,000 
| 2: EERIE Sno 1,602,176,000 
1934 - - 1,954,883,000 
1935 - 2,161,880,000 
1936 __ a . 2,671,096,000 
BANK CLEARINGS 

1930 ___. wanes nen-n-------- $291 22,365,121 
1931 - ... 1,804,731,049 
1932 . is 1,381,360,953 
1 a ..._ 1,401,169,881 
1904 LR 
Re .. 1,969,290,264 
1936 ____._._...___.._._... BAGEBEL eee 





















PON entering the year 1937 Dallas 

and the Southwest area can look 

back with justifiable pride upon 
the progress made during the year 1936. 
We can consult index after index, and for 
the most part we will find that our eyes 
will be focused on plus signs in almost 
every instance. 

The week ending December 19 found 
retail trade continuing its upward march. 
Dallas retail stores reported to the Dallas 
district office, Bureau of Foreign and 
domestic Commerce, gains ranging from 
3.7 per cent to forty percent compared 
with the same week of the previous year. 
Better than half of the reporting stores 
had gains of ten per cent or over. The 
week ending December 26 again found all 
of these stores reporting gains, the gains 
ranging from .2 per cent to sixty-seven 
per cent. Better than two thirds of the 
reporting stores had gains of twenty- 
seven per cent or better. The week end- 
ing January 2, 1937, found this group of 
stores with gains ranging from 8.7 per 
cent to 100.7 per cent. Three fifths of the 
stores had gains of twenty per cent or 
better. The week ending January 9 was 
a week which ended with very severe 
weather accompanied by a great deal of 
ice and sleet; nevertheless, practically all 
of the reporting stores had gains for the 
week as compared with the same week in 
the previous year. Sales of the reporting 
stores ranged from 6.0 per cent to 60.9 
per cent, and even for this week two 
fifths of the stores had gains of twenty- 
one per cent or better. 

The month of December compares most 
favorably with December of 1935. All of 
the stores reported a pick-up in sales, 
ranging from 10.9 per cent to 40.1 per 
cent, one half of them with gains of bet- 
ter than twenty per cent. 


Crops’ Value Increases 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates that the value of Tex- 
as crops for 1936 will total $384,000,000, 
which is a 5.5 per cent increase over the 
previous year. This figure is exclusive 
of the value of livestock and money re- 
ceived through soil conservation agree- 
ments. 


The Regional Shippers Advisory Board 
has forecast that the freight car require- 
ments for the first quarter in 1937 will 
be 4.3 per cent greater than for the first 
quarter of 1936 for the Southwest terri- 
tory. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates that wheat acreage 
sown in Texas for the 1937 harvest will 
total 5,315,000 acres, representing an in- 
crease of five per cent above seedlings for 
the previous fall and thirty-five per cent 
above the average for the five years, 1927 
through 1931. 





Business Review and Outlook 


Both deposits and resources in Dalias 
banks as of December 31 were the high- 
est in the history of the city. Deposits 
totaled $256,000,000; resources totaled 
$285,000,000. Deposits gained $23,000,000 
over the previous bank call; while re- 
sources increased $25,000,000. Many oth- 
er Southwestern cities registered good 
gains over previous calls. 

The Tax Collector’s Office for the 
County of Dallas reported that new car 
registrations for the past year totaled 
17,400, exceeding the year 1929, the pre- 
vious high year, by 716. December regis- 
trations set an all-time high of 1,979, ex- 
ceeding the previous high month, which 
was June, 1936, by 121 cars. The county 
clerk for Dallas County reported chattel 
mortgages for the year 1936 totaled 87,- 
310, representing seventeen per cent gain 
over the previous year, which is an indi- 
cation of increased installment buying of 
furniture, refrigerators, radios, and other 
home equipment. Dallas postal receipts 
for December totaled $458,000, represent- 
ing an all-time high with the gain over 
December, 1935, being 13.4 per cent. Re- 
ceipts for the entire year totaled $4,242,- 
000, a gain of 14.1 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. Airmail poundage handled 
by the Dallas Post Office totaled 208,000 
pounds during the past year, increasing 
123 per cent over the previous year. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
has announced that it will greatly expand 
work at its Denison and Waco, Texas, 
shops and also at the Topeka, Kans., 
shop; and a great deal of money will be 
spent in providing better equipment for 
the railroad. 

Building Permits Gain 

The value of building permits in twenty 
cities in North Texas and Oklahoma for 
December increased 51.2 per cent over 
the previous December; while for the en- 
tire year the increase was 121 per cent 
over the year 1935. The value of these 
building permits for these cities for De- 
cember, 1936, was $3,229,278 as com- 
pared with $2,392,000 for December, 1935. 
For the year 1936 these cities had a value 
of building permits totaling $28,259,251 
as compared with $13,439,458 for the 
year 1935. 

The Bureau of Business Research of 
the University of Texas reports that com- 
mercial failures in Texas in December 
were 61.5 per cent below the previous 
December and 41.2 per cent below the 
preceding month; while commercial fail- 
ures for the entire year were 32.1 per 
cent below the year 1935. 

Sales of new passenger automobiles in 
fifteen representative Texas counties in 
December increased ten per cent over No- 
vember and twenty-nine per cent over the 
being in the cars in the highest priced 
previous December, the sharpest gains 
brackets. For the entire year these fif- 





teen representative counties registered a 
gain of twenty-two per cent over the pre- 
vious year. 

New corporations chartered in Texas 
in December totaled 105, which was an 
increase of 2.9 per cent over the preced- 
ing month and 6.1 per cent over Decem- 
ber, 1935. The aggregate capitalization 
increased 65.6 per cent over November 
and declined 81.1 per cent from December, 
1935. 

While carlot unloads of fruits and veg- 
etables in Dallas during the month of De- 
cember decreased 2.5 per cent as com- 
pared with December, 1935, carlot unloads 
of fruits and vegetables in Fort Worth 
registered an increase of 19.5 per cent 
for the same period. 

Editor's Note: This business summary was prepared 
especially for SOUTHWEST BUSINESS by Harold M. 
Young, manager of the Dallas district office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


oe 


New Concerns 
(Continued from Page 15) 

D. O. Leftwich has opened a wholesale 

produce house at 504% South Pear! St. 
* * * 

McDowell & Williams, handling sta- 
tionery and office supplies, have opened 
a store at 1301 Young St. 

:. s&s * 


Petrillo & Company, wholesale ladies’ 
ready-to-wear, have opened a display 
room at 714 Wholesale Merchants Bldg. 

7 * ™ 

Josset Raoul, sculptor, has established 
a studio at 3410 Main St. 

ok 

E. D. Stiles has established a show- 
room at 1605 Jackson St., handling soda 
fountains and supplies. 

x * * 

Tad Screen Advertising, Inc., motion 
picture advertising, is in its new location 
at 4310 Bryan St., with complete facilities 
for producing advertising films. 

e = & 

Texas-Miller Hat Corporation, whole- 
sale men’s and boys’ hats, is opening at 
1105 Commerce St. 

* * x 

Underwriters Life Insurance Company 

has opened offices at 603 Wilson Bldg. 
xk * * 

Viking Chemical Company, manufac- 
turing disinfectants, has established a 
plant at 806 Comal St. 

- th. 

Warner Auto Parts Company, automo- 
bile equipment, has located at 4610 Sec- 
ond Ave. 

Ss * ~ 

Wald & Company, fireworks distribu- 
tors, has located a Dallas branch at 1614 
Bryan St. 

x * * 

The Woodrow Petroleum Corporation 
of Dallas has been organized by C. H. 
Brown, W. W. Brown, and others, to en- 
gage in oil production. Offices have not 
yet been located. 
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Mushroom Growth 


(Continued from Page 13) 


loam. The composting process requires 
about four weeks; The manure is piled on 
a specially prepared site in the yard and 
the loam is added to it. The mixture is 
turned at regular intervals. In this pro- 
cess the compost generates a heat as high 
as 150 degrees Fahrenheit; the compost 
is thoroughly sterilized, and neither grass 
nor weeds nor any other plant life ever 
develops from this compost. 

Compost is trucked into the mushroom 
house in which spawning beds are being 
prepared. The compost is spread to a 
depth of eight inches in the wooden frame 
of the bed. After the compost is spread 
about ten days is required to prepare the 
beds; the beds must be allowed to gener- 
ate a maximum temperature and then be 
properly cooled (allowing a house to re- 
main too long “in heat” destroys the 
value of the compost; too rapid cooling 
is equally injurious.) 

Mushroom spawn consists of the spores, 
or infinitesimal cells which correspond to 
seed in higher plants. In preparing the 
pure culture spawn used by the Dallas 
plant, a Pennsylvania laboratory takes 
germinated spores of mushroom and in- 
oculates sterilized horse manure, tobacco 
stems or other medium. 

When the spawning beds have been 
properly prepared, the experts of the 
Dallas mushroom plant take the Penn- 
sylvania-produced spawn and crumble it 
into small pieces. These are placed at reg- 
ular intervals in the spawning beds; after 
several days the casing soil (for which 
purpose Dallas County soil is excellent) 
is spread to a depth of an inch or an inch 
and a half over the compost beds inocu- 
lated with spawn. 

Picking Is Simple 

In approximately forty-two days the 
mushrooms are ready to pick. Looking 
down one of the long beds, one sees the en- 
tire surface covered with clusters of white 
buttons. The picker comes down the aisle 
with a small oil lamp, selecting mush- 
rooms ready for picking. A simple twist 
of the wrist brings the mushroom out of 
the bed, to be dropped into the big basket 
carried by the picker. Bearing time lasts 
about two months, and then the bed must 
be dumped and another filling of compost 
brought in. 

Mushroom houses must be rigidly 
guarded against insects and plant di- 
seases. Gnats are the greatest menace to 
the growing mushrooms, and cyanogas 
and powder are used to ward off this 
danger, 

After the mushrooms have been picked 
they are graded and packed in one-half 
and one-pound cartons (made in Dallas). 
Mushroom consumption declines in sum- 
mer, reaches its peak in winter. When de- 
mand does not require the full produc- 
tion of fresh mushrooms, the surplus is 
sent to the cannery . 

Mushrooms are one of the highest pro- 
tein-content foods, next to beef, and are 
frequently used as a meat substitute. 
This is particularly true in New Orleans, 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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NATIONAL 
@ STATEMENT OF CONDITION e 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1936 











ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks - - - $48 ,824,022.32 
United States Securities Owned - - - - 22,115,397.28 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank - - - - - 306,300.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds- - - - - - - 2,883,306.49 
Loans and Discounts - - - - - - - 48,902,841.09 
Furniture and Fixtures- - - - - =- = 275,000.00 
Real Estate and Banking House - - - - 2,425,000.00 
Other Real Estate - - - - - - - = 1,457,693.97 
TOTAL - - - - - += = = = $227,189,561.15 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock - - - - - = = = = = $ 8,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund- - - - - - - - = -= 2,210,000.00 
Undivided Profits, Net - - - - - - - 2,528,502.12 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. - - - - - - 431,514.75 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual - - = = $67,814,190.58 
Banks and Bankers - - 38,142,731.87 
U.S. Government - - 8,062,621.83 
114,019,544.28 
TOTAL - - - - - - - + - $127,189,561.15 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Administrative Trusts - - - $22,234,060.87 
Corporate Trusts - - - - 27,305,132.00 





Total Trust Department Assets $49,539,192.87 
(Not Included in Bank Totals) 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN DALLAS MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
























Phone 7-4396 


Dallas Towel Supply Co. 


2511 Commerce Street—Dallas 


CHAIRS FOR RENT 








Compliments 
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Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce 








MELTON PRINTING CO. 
1641 Pacific Avenue 
Phone 7-4636 


Laurence R. Melton Frank Malton 








White Crusader Exterminating Co. 
DEATH TO INSECTS! 
We contract to rid any 
premises of Rodents, Ter- 
mites, or any other 
Insects. 
RESULTS OR MONEY 
REFUNDED 
Geo. Shamblin, Mar. 





Phone 6-9851 








Manufacturer's of Men's Silk and 
Lisle Hosiery 
Hosiery Re-Dyed for the Trade 
The Par-Tex Hosiery Mills 
E. E. PARTAIN, Pres. 


2814 Elm St. 7-2625 Dallas 














GOOD 
LIGHTING 


makes for 


EFFICIENCY 


Dallas business executives are finding 
that well lighted offices pay dividends 
in improved work and greater 


accuracy. 
Why not have your own office checked? 


An expert “Lighting Adviser” from 
your electric service company will be 
glad to put your lighting equipment 
to the marvelously accurate Sight 
Meter Test. 


Dial 2-9321. 


DALLAS POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 











Liberty State Bank Moves 


Into New Home 


HE position of Dallas as financial 

center of the Southwest, ranking 

high among the major financial cen- 
ters of America, has been strengthened 
by the Liberty State Bank’s removal to 
its new home ir the 13-story Liberty 
Bank Building at Elm and St. Paul 
Streets. 

In its new location the Liberty State 
Bank has one of the finest banking quar- 
ters in the country, and the only com- 
pletely air-conditioned quarters. The new 
home provides twice as much floor space 
for an expansion program which began 
last month with the election of three new 
directors, three new assistant cashiers, 
and the selection of an outstanding bank- 
er as manager of the new business de- 
partment. 

New directors are E. B. Germany, in- 
dependent oil operator and mayor of 
Highland Park; B. F. McLain, president 
of the Hart Furniture Co., and R. M. 
Speer, secretary-treasurer of the T. F. 
Hart Investment Co. The new assistant 
cashiers are I. B. Stitt, J. L. Boynton, 
L. C. Ayres, and E. C. Huggins. 

Mr. Huggins, formerly with the Feder- 
al Reserve Banks of Dallas and Nashville 
and with the Third National Bank of 
Nashville, was named assistant cashier 
and manager of the new business depart- 
ment. 

President Civic Leader 


Joe E. Lawther, founder and president 
of the bank, has long been one of Dallas’ 
outstanding civic leaders. In removal of 
his bank from Elm and Harwood Streets 
to the Liberty Bank Building (formerly 
the Dallas Athletic Club Building, one 
block west), he has realized a _ long- 
cherished dream to give uptown Dallas 
the most modern and complete banking 
facilities. 

The new quarters are in the heart of 
the uptown skyscraper district. A block 
away is the Medical Arts Building, the 
largest medical center in the Southwest; 
across the street is the Tower Petroleum 
Building; within easy walking distance 
to the north are the Cotton Exchange 
Building, the Burt Building, and many 
of Dallas’ automobile dealers and distrib- 
utors. The location is also in the heart 
of the retail shopping and theater dis- 
tricts. 

Complete air-conditioning is only one 
of the unusual features of the new bank. 
It fronts seventy-two feet on Elm Street, 
and while the plate glass windows are 
high enough to afford banking privacy 
at the same time they give pedestrians a 
view of the beautiful lighting effects on 
the ceiling inside. Sound absorbing plas- 
ter is used throughout the bank, the ceil- 
ing is indirectly illuminated from con- 





E. C. HUGGINS 


JOE E. LAWTHER 
cealed blue lights, and fixtures are unique 
among those of financial institutions. 

Walnut Fixtures Used 

In furnishing its new quarters the Lib- 
erty State has departed entirely from the 
conventional banking house fixtures — 
marble and elaborate grillwork, and cages. 
All furniture and fixtures are of Ameri- 
can walnut, including the two check desks 
in the lobby. Instead of cages, the tellers 
work behind walnut counters, with only a 
small steel door at each teller’s window. 
A glass panel extends from window to 
window, giving over-all shoulder height 
for the length of the counter. Thus the 
teller and depositor are freed of the 
feeling of being “caged.” 

An Airmatic System installation of 
pressure tubes provides instant communi- 
cation between tellers and the bookkeep- 
ing department in the basement. There 
is a sending and receiving tube for each 
teller; the four-inch cartridges for checks 
and written communications travel 
through the tubes at the rate of thirty 
feet per second. 

Officers of the bank are provided with 
spacious offices on the Elm Street side 
of the lobby. The main door to the bank 
is at the St. Paul Street end of the Elm 
Street frontage. A side entrance is pro- 
vided from the office lobby of the Liberty 
Bank Building, with the lobby running 
through from Elm to Live Oak Street. 

Attack-Proof Vaults 

The stairwell into the basement is 
paneled in walnut, and steps are of 
marble. The basement is not directly 
under the main floor banking quarters, 
but to the east. 

In the basement are located the per- 
sonal loan department, and the collec- 
tions, real estate note and statement win- 
dows. The safety deposit vault is built 
within a room whose reinforced concrete 
walls are twenty-seven inches thick. The 
huge vault door, made by the Mosler 
Safe Co., had a shipping weight of twenty 
tons. The vault contains one thousand 
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safety deposit boxes, with provisions for 
more to be added later. A microphone 
alarm system, wired into a central sta- 
tion, would detect and broadcast any at- 
tack made upon the vault. 

Severel coupon booths are provided for 
the renters of boxes, that they may have 
privacy in examining their papers. 

The collections, real estate notes and 
statements windows are in a _ walnut 

counter similar to those of the tellers on 
the floor above. A directors’ room, beau- 
tifully paneled in walnut, is also in the 
basement. The spacious bookkeeping de- 
partment has the most modern lighting 
and floor covering, so that virtually no 
: shadow is cast in any position in the 
| room. The pressure tube communication 
: system with the floor above has its ter- 
minal here. 
; Impregnable Cash Vault 

Leading out of the bookkeeping de- 
partment is a corridor which gives ac- 
cess to the records vault and the cash 
vault. Like the safety deposit vault, the 
cash vault is impregnable. It also has a 
microphone alarm system, and is provided 
with an unusual self-closing tube con- 
necting with the outside wall, so that if 
an employe should accidentally be locked 
in the vault he could communicate with 
the outside and receive food and water. 
There is also a ventilation system to pre- 
vent suffocation. 

An automatic electric elevator, whose 
door is just outside the cash vault door, 
connects the vault with the main banking 


floor. It is also equipped with the latest 
, and most rigid safeguards. 

, The bank has a night depository chute 
: into the vault from the Elm Street side- 
P walk. 

t As of December 31, 1936 the Liberty 
x State Bank had total resources of $3,- 
z j 801,202.55. Officers besides Mr. Lawther, 
f are James M. Cumby, and J. Sid Pulliam, 


vice-presidents, and C. L. Dowlen, cashier. 
Directors include the officers, Mr. Ger- 
many, Mr. McLain and Mr. Speer, and 
: ‘ Wirt Davis, F. F. Florence, William Z. 
h 3 Hayes, Cloyd H. Read, and Leslie Wag- 
3 gener. The Liberty State is a member of 
the American Bankers Association, the 
Texas Bankers Association and the Dallas 
Clearing House Association. Its deposits 
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commodity department in the Dallas Cot- 
ton Exchange, with Raymond B. Rogerts 
. s in charge. The concern is a member of 
f a the New York Stock Exchange, the New 
= York Cotton Exchange, and other lead- 


h 4 are insured in accordance with the pro- 
5 § visions of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
k 4 Corporation. 

n % oe 

‘ ‘ Wertheim & Company, New York, an 
y : investment concern, has established a 






: x ing commodity exchanges. 
’ Ks 

‘: oe 
s is Dallas is the home of two great univer- 
, % sities—Southern Methodist and the med- 
t : ical branch of Baylor University; of the 
ne : Hockaday School for Girls and the 
e # Hockaday Junior College; of the Terrill 
“ j School for Boys; and of Ursuline Acad- 
y : emy. Dallas also has numerous private 
d and parochial schools. 
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AT DALLAS 





Statement of Condition, December 31, 1936 





RESOURCES 








Cash and Exchange - - - - - $7,718,673.63 
U. S. Government Securities - - - 6,970,638.13 $14,689,311.76 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank - - - - - - - 69,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities - - - - - - - - 2,109,146.79 
Loans and Discounts - - - - - - = = = - 12,824,587.54 
Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures - - - - - - - 151,062.90 
emer meee a le 145,941.45 
Charged Down Real Estate and Stock of Security 
Affiliate - - - = = = = = = = = = 1.00 
TOTAL - - - - - - - - - - - $29,989,051.44 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock—Preferred - - - - $1,000,000.00 
Capital Stock—Common - - - - 1,000,000.00 $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - - - - - - - 697,531.92 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund - - - - - - 100,000.00 
Reserve for Preferred Stock Dividend - - - - - 13,750.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest - - - - -~ =- - 19,145.27 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual - - - - - - - $15,256,151.07 
Banks and Bankers - - - - - 9,183,557.33 
U.S. Government - - - - - =  2,718,915.85 
Total Deposits - - - - - = = = = = = 27,158,624.25 
TOTAL - - - - - = = = = = = $29,989,051.44 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











NEON 
SIGNS 


LIGHTING 
SERVICE 


Billboard 
Displays 


OUTDOOR ELECTRIC ADVERTISING, Inc. 


WATTY THOMPSON, President GENE BOECKMAN, Vice-Pres. 
PHONE 7-8575 2229 CEDAR SPRINGS 


Adolphus Bar 




















Headliners 
(Continued from Page 12) 
chairman of the Tri-State Council (which 
includes souts in Oklahoma, Texas and 
New Mexico), he has done much in de- 
veloping the boyhood of this section, and 
as a member of the board of directors of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce and a 
leader in the Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion he has been instrumental in develop- 
ing the business and commercial life of 
Dallas. 
Native of Indiana 

Mr. Denning was born in Greensburg, 
Ind. In early boyhood he went to Cin- 
cinnati and entered railroad service. He 


continued in railroad work with the Big 
Four, B & O, S. W. and C. H. & D. rail- 
way systems until March, 1901. During 
this time, however, he was studying law 
at night, and in 1899 was admitted to the 
bar at Columbus, Ohio. 

Resigning from railroad work, he 
started legal practice in a small town in 
Southern Ohio and shortly afterwards 
was elected city solicitor. 

In 1902 he became associated with 
natural gas interests as attorney in 
Southern Ohio, and since then has served 
the industry in practically every impor- 
tant natural gas producing area in the 
country. In 1910 he became general coun- 
sel for Ohio Fuel Supply Company, later 
being elected vice-president 
of the company in charge of 





distribution. He was vice- 











president and general man- 
ager of the Fayette County 
Gas Company, operating in 
Western Pennsylvania; sec- 
retary and treasurer of the 
Northwestern Ohio Natural 
Gas Company, owning pipe 
lines supplying Toledo, Ohio; 
and for several years was sec- 
retary of the Tropical Oil 








Dresses for Ladies and Misses 


2212 S. LAMAR ST. PHONE 4-5101 


Manufacturers of Marcy Lee Cotton Wash 


Marcy Lee Manufacturing Co. 
DALLAS 


Oil Company and assistant 
secretary and treasurer of 
the Penn-Mex Fuel Company. 


Active in the organization 
of Lone Star Gas Company in 
1909, he was a member of the 





company’s first board of directors and 
served as director since that time. In 
May, 1915, he was elected president of 
the Lone Star and has served in that 
capacity continuously. 

During the administration of President 
Wilson, Mr. Denning was a member of 
the National Committee on Natural Gas 
Conservation. In 1921 he served as pres- 
ident of the Natural Gas Association of 
America. 

When Blair Cherry, former T. C. U. 
football player took over the coaching 
position at Amarillo High School in the 
fall of 1930 and developed a team which 
went skyrocketing to the state finals, 
grid fans of the Panhandle and West 
Texas were inclined to regard his achieve- 
ment as luck. 

But today Cherry is hailed as one of 
the most successful high school coaches 
in Texas, where schoolboy gridiron activ- 
ities are under control of the greatest 
and largest organization of its kind in 
the world—the University of Texas In- 
terscholastic League. 

Cherry’s 1930 eleven lost the champ- 
ionship game to Tyler. Since that game 
the Golden Sandstorm of Amarillo has 
won its district title four out of six 
years. Once the Sandies lost out in the 
state playoff in a three-way tie and once 
they were forced out by ineligibility. 

Three consecutive times the Cherry- 
coached team has won the state cham- 
pionship, a record equalled only by one 
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KENNEDY 


3104 OAK LANE PHONE 4-6614 


Machine Shop Work, Tool and Die Work, Aluminum, 
Brass and Iron Foundry. Polishing and Plating. 


MACHINE & BRASS Co. 


DALLAS 


916 CADIZ 





LaFrance Flour and Meal, Bran, Gray Shorts, 
Hominy Feed, Drinkwater Flour for Bakers. 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 


PHONE 7-3251 














DALLAS 


CojUGAT 
FIBR 
























































Waxed Paper, Iding » 
Setup! Per Bo 


POLLOCK PiPER 


2236 SOUTH LAMAR PHONE 


Manufacturers of Display Fixtures and Chromium Furniture 
Established 1922 


STANDARD FIXTURE, INC. 


Sales Room: 1006 Commerce St. Factory: 913-17 Powhattan 
PHONE 2-5703 DALLAS 


Manufacturers of Paints and Varnishes 


AMERICAN PAINT & SUPPLY CO. 


P. O. BOX 2818 PHONE 8-4168 
2850 N. HASKELL DALLAS, TEXAS 
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without fuss and furor, and he enjoys the 




















id other Texas High School, Waco having ness executives has frequently placed him 
In turned the trick in 1925, 1926 and 1927. in the “Headliners” class. reputation of being one of the most ag- 
of Today not only Panhandle and West Mr. Martino was recently elected presi- gressive and intelligent leaders in the 
at Texas fans, but those of the entire state, dent of the Dallas Wholesale Merchants market. 

regard Cherry as one of the outstanding Association. He takes the office at a Mr. Martino is a member of the Sales- 
nt high school mentors of all time. No long- time when the market is growing more manship Club, vice-president of the Sales 
of er does anyone consider his successes rapidly than ever before; when it is al- Managers Club, a member of the board 
a luck. mir the ee ape < the of mrpeseune igh etebipagsos cert a 
is ro Wms . ee Southwest, with wholesale an istri- copa urch, south, a thirty-second ac- 
os Won Third Championship bution business in excess of the aggre- gree Scottish Rite Mason and a Shriner. 

When the Golden Sandstorm won its gate for the next three Southwestern He is married and has three sons, Karl, 

third straight title last December, it cities. Mr. Martino’s administration also Frank and Paul. 
U. marked the completion of Cherry’s sev- begins at a time when the market is the oe 
ve enth season at Amarillo. During those largest apparel manufacturing center in Eight bus lines operate 130 incoming 
h seven years his team has lost only five the Southwest, and the only recognized and 130 outgoing passenger schedules 
i: games, three of the losses coming in his creator of fashions for a region with 12,- daily, serving all parts of the country, 
1 first two years at Amarillo. 000,000 population. from Dallas. 
e- There is a secret to Cherry’s success. In selection of a leader for 

It is work. A human dynamo of energy this important year the mar- 
of and enthusiasm for football, Cherry is ket chose a native Dallasite. 
on driven by an intense impulse. He actually Mr. Martino, although a 
-— works every day of the year on football. young man, has been actively 
st But through all the hard work and identified with the Dallas 
in monotonous drills, Cherry gets and keeps market since 1921. He was 
n- the respect of his players. He has no set graduated from the Terrill 

list of training rules, but every player Echool in Dallas and later was 
p- knows he must be in tip-top physical con- graduated from the Univer- 
ne dition at all times. Once a player breaks sity of Illinois. In 1931 he as- 
as training, Cherry is through with him no sumed the responsibility of 
ix matter how great a player he may be. —. manager for Butler 

ro ers. 

on Direction of the co-operative promotion Saltine Soda Cracker, Candy and Bakery Products 
ce and development of the Southwest’s mar- His market associates re- 

ket at Dallas, one of the country’s most mark that Mr. Martino has 
‘y- important fashion centers, is the new an innate ability for hand- Brown Cracker & Candy Co. 
m- assignment for J. Frank Martino, whose ling men. He has the happy 603 MUNGER PHONE 7-8222 DALLAS 
ne career as one of Dallas’ abler young busi- faculty of getting a job done 












































Manufacturers of 
“PROVEN QUALITY PAINTS AND VARNISHES” 
No Better Made Anywhere by Anyone 


Industrial Paint & Varnish Co. 


P. O. BOX 1134 DALLAS, TEXAS 


CO]UGATED AND SOLID 
FIBRE BOXES 


4yTexs Corrugated Box 


yampany, Inc. 
Factor}. - Phone 5-4105 - Dallas 


Culverts, Tanks, Garages, Silos, Cattle Dipping 
Vats, and Sheet Metal Products 


ATLAS METAL WORKS 


1201 EAGLE FORD PHONE 2-5354 DALLAS 





















































2d Paper, Iding Paper Boxes, 
Setup! Per Boxes 


Dallas Museum of Natural History 
Manufacturers of Accordion Packing Ring 


Cream, Shell and Gray Texas Limestone High Pressure Packing and Specialties 


TEXAS CUT STONE CO. THE TEXACONE COMPANY 


5219 MAPLE AVE. PHONE 5-1773 DALLAS Incorporated in Texas 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CK PIPER & BOX CO. 


LAMAR PHONE 4-4161 DALLAS 
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2814 ELM STREET .... 


Made in Dallas 


for 


SOUTHWEST 
TRADE 


Par-Tex Hosiery 


for Men and Women 


THE PAR-TEX 
HOSIERY MILLS 


E. E. PARTAIN, President 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


PHONE 7-2625 














2011 Orange 





FOR RENT 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Also . . . Tables With 
Detachable Legs for 
Conferences and Pub- 
lic Meetings. 


Cannon Ball Towel 
Supply Company 


Phone 2-9083 











Fashionably Speaking 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Recognition of the market in Dallas as 
the arbiter of Southwestern fashion has 
come within recent years. Women’s Wear 
Daily, one of the most important publica- 
tions in its field, maintains a branch of- 
fice in Dallas and gives full recognition 
to the market. Other fashion publications 
look to Dallas for Southwestern trends; 
publicity for Southwestern fashions as 
interpreted at Dallas has come from as 
distant an authority as London Women’s 
Wear, which last fall commissioned an 
American correspondent to write a spe- 
cial article on the Southwest market at 
Dallas. 

Working conditions are better in the 
Southwest’s market at Dallas. The ap- 
parel industry there is young and vigor- 
ous; it realizes that it is still on trial, so 













































to speak, and it consequently has higher 
regard for quality as well as fashion than 
many of its older, long-established rivals. 


Market’s Products 


If the fashion revue could be extended 
beyond the apparel industry to those oth- 
er Dallas industries and wholesale houses 
which provide consumer goods sold 
through retailer dealers, the completeness 
of the Southwest market at Dallas would 
be impressively proved. Since dramatiza- 
tion of the entire market is not feasible, 
it is well to list the products represented 
by the members of the Dallas Wholesale 
Merchants Association. By classifica- 
tions, they follow: 

Apparel, Men’s and Boys’ — Advance 
Neckwear Co., Inc., Butler Brothers, 
Davis Hat Company, Fox, Dave, Goidl 
Neckwear Mfg. Company, Haggar Com- 
pany, Harris, Sol, & Company, Higgin- 
botham-Bailey-Logan Company, Kroch- 
man, R. E., Inc., Lion Brand Mfg. Com- 
pany, McGaugh Hosiery Mills, Perkins 
Dry Goods Company, Rose Mfg. Com- 
pany, Schoellkopf Company, The, Sidor 
Pants Mfg. Company, Sweet Hat & Neck- 
wear Company, Willard Hat Company. 

Automobile Accessories — Higginboth- 
am-Pearlstone Hardware Company, 
Schoellkopf Company, The. 

Banks—Dallas Bank & Trust Company, 
First National Bank in Dallas, Liberty 
State Bank, Mercantile National Bank at 
Dallas, National Bank of Commerce, Re- 
public National Bank & Trust Co., Texas 
Bank & Trust Company. 

Commercial Agencies—Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. 

Curtains and Drapery—Butler Broth- 
ers, Fakes & Company, Higginbotham- 
Bailey-Logan Company, Regina Manufac- 
turing Co. 


Every item of men’s apparel is manufactured in 
Dallas except shoes, and that phase of the market is 
completed with prominent wholesale shoe firms. This 
youngster’s shirt, necktie, underwear, socks and suit 
are Dallas-made. He also wears a Dallas-made hat 
and overcoat. (Parker-Griffith Photo.) 
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Dry Goods—Butler Brothers, Higgin- 
botham-Bailey-Logan Company, Perkins 
Dry Goods Company. 

Drugs—McKesson-Crowdus Drug 
Company, Southwestern Drug Corpora- 
tion. 

Fixtures, Store Display—Butler Broth- 
ers, Standard Fixture, Inc. 

Floor Coverings — Butler Brothers, 
Fakes & Company, Olive & Myers Mfg. 
Co., Volker, Wm., & Company. 

Flowers, Artificial—Butler Brothers, 
Gall Novelty Company, Standard Fix- 
ture, Inc. 

Footwear — Butler Brothers, Graham- 
Brown Shoe Company, Higginbotham- 
Bailey-Logan Company, Red Wing Shoe 
Company, Louis Sachs Shoe Co., United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 

Foundation Garments — Butler Broth- 
ers, Gossard, H. W., Company, The. 

Furniture — Butler Brothers, Fakes & 
Company, Higginbotham-Pearlstone 
Hardware Company, Olive & Myers Mfg. 
Company, Standard Fixture, Inc. 

Gloves—Butler Brothers, Higginboth- 
am-Bailey-Logan Company, Krochman, 
R. E., Inc., Perkins Dry Goods Company, 
Willard Hat Company. 

Hardware and Implements—Butler 
Brothers, Higginbotham-Pearlstone 
Hardware Company, Huey & Philp Hard- 
ware Company, Southern Supply Com- 
pany. 

Harness and Saddlery—Padgitt Bros. 
Co., Schoellkopf Company, The, Southern 
Supply Company. 

Hats, Men—Butler Brothers, Byer-Rol- 
nick Company, Davis Hat Company, Hig- 
ginbotham-Bailey-Logan Company, Sweet 
Hat and Neckwear Co., Willard Hat Com- 
pany. 

Hosiery — Baker-Moise Hosiery Mills, 
Butler Brothers, Cohn, Louis, Higgin- 
botham-Bailey-Logan Company, Mc- 
Gaugh Hosiery Mills, Perkins Dry Goods 
Company, Society Maid Hosiery Mills, 
Silktex, Inc. 

Hotels — Baker Hotel of Dallas, Inc., 
Hotel Adolphus, Hotel Whitmore, Jeffer- 
son Hotel, Southland Hotel. 

Jewelry—Butler Brothers, Gall Novelty 
Company (Costume) Moore - DeGrazier 
Company, Shuttles Brothers & Lewis, 
Tynes-Price Company. 

Ladies’Ready-toWear — Arend Com- 
pany, Aronson-Rose Mfg. Company, Brin, 
Mell, Butler Brothers, Cohen, Mike, Col- 
lege Campus Frocks, Donovan Mfg. Com- 
pany, Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan Com- 
pany, Kohen-Ligon-Perl, Inc., L & L Mfg. 
Company, Langold Frocks, Lorch Mfg. 
Company, McCarty, Justin, Inc., Marcy 
Lee Mfg. Company, Morten-Davis Com- 
pany, New York Mfg. Company, R B 
Mfg. Company, Roos-Freedman Com- 
pany, Schaeffer Garment Company, Sie- 
gel Mfg. Company, Silktex, Inc. 

Lamps, Floor and Table—Butler Broth- 
ers, Fakes & Company, Southwest Lamp 
Mart, Division of the Folsom Company. 

Lingerie — Arlene Lingerie Co., Inc., 
Butler Brothers, Gossard, H. W., Com- 
pany, The, Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan 
Company, Payne-Cowan Company, Per- 
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DEALERS 
WELCOME! 


SHOE CONVENTION 


January 24th-27th 


SPRING MARKET SEASON 


February Ist-20th 






Pictured above are two timely 
numbers from our tremendous 
assortment of spring footwear, 
exhibiting during the shoe con- 
vention at 1156 Hotel Adol- 
phus. We also invite you to visit 
our beautiful new sample room 
at our home office where a more 
complete assortment is available. 


GRAHAM-BROWN SHOE CO. 


Twenty-six years of Southwestern dependability. 


DALLAS 




















GHAW-WALKER 


HE famous “Built Like a Skyscraper” trade-mark — the 
man jumping in the drawer of a filing cabinet—originally 
stood for strength of construction in Shaw-Walker Files. 








But the Shaw-Walker line grew rapidly. Safes, fire-protec- 
tive equipment, steel desks and tables, and all kinds of filing 
supplies were added. The same fine skill in workmanship, the 
same honest materials that go into Shaw-Walker Filing Cab- 
inets, go into every Shaw-Walker product, making it “Built 
Like a Skyscraper” quality. 


Distributed by 


CLARKEsCOURTS 


1506-08 YOUNG ST. PHONE 7-8836 






























Maybe we are the ducks 
you re looking for 





Courtesy North Texas Advertising Ce. 


IF YOU are 
someone to handle yo 
photography in sensi 


hunting 


ur 
ly, 


expediently and efficiently 


we believe you'll bag 


the 


limit if you will shoot your 


jobs to us. Call Frank Park 


or Hence Griffith 
1g service 


PARKER 


the-wit 


el 


for on- 


GRIFFITH 


Illustrative Photography 


2007 Bryan 


7-3043 








Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 
OFFERS YOU... 


a line of Display Equipment designed and 
built to sell more merchandise PROFITABLY 


Our designing facilities are at your disposal 


_.. No obligation. . 
Phone 2-4144 


Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 


1900 Cedar Springs 


Dallas, Texas 


. Call us today... 





Sales 
and 
Service 


1215 S. Lamar 


Dallas 
Branch 


\ 


MEDS lll aalel 





7-8726 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
NG 


Telephone 
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Keyan 
ry 

INSURED 
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Organized 1925 


DIRECTORS 





J. Sid Pulliam 
President 
E. M. Pulliam 
Vice-President 
J. G. Morrow 
Secretary 


Solon Goode 
Counselor 


W. A. Thomas 
G. B. Straughn 
J. B. Dorr 


Invest Your Idle Funds or Savings in First 
Federal Insured Shares. 4% Current Dividends Ry 
Paid Semi-Annually. ‘x 


JAND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF DALLAS 
219 North St. Paul St. 





2-4689 

















kins Dry Goods Company, Sally Frances 
Mfg. Company, Silktex, Inc. 

Luggage and Leather Goods — Butler 
Brothers, Gall Novelty Company, Padgitt 
Bros. Co., Schoellkopf Company, The, 
Tynes-Price Company. 

Millinery—Bierner & Son, Block-Fried- 
man Company, Butler Brothers, Byer- 
Rolnick Company, Dallas Hat Manufac- 
turing Company, Davis Millinery Com- 
pany, Facho Cap Company, Fox-Coffey- 
Edge Company, Goldberg Millinery Com- 
pany, Goldstein Hat Mfg. Company, Hig- 
ginbotham Millinery Company, Mancell- 
Wilson, Inc., M. B. Hat Manufacturing 
Company, Stern, D. M., Millinery Com- 
pany, Town Club Hat Company, Inc. 

Paper and Paper Products — Butler 
Brothers, Dallas Paper Company, Olm- 
sted-Kirk Company, Pollock Paper & Box 
Company, Southwestern Paper Company, 
Texas Paper Company. 

Paper Boxes—Dallas Paper Company, 
Pollock Paper & Box Company, Texas 
Paper Company. 

Petroleum and Its Products—Magnolia 
Petroleum Company. 

Printers and Publishers—Boyd Print- 
ing Company, Dorsey Company, The, 
Johnston Printing & Adv. Company, Pad- 
gett Printing Company, Texas Sales Cir- 
cular Company. 

Radios and Refrigerators — Butler 
Brothers, Fakes & Company, Higginboth- 
am-Pearlstone Hardware Company, Huey 
& Philp Hardware Company, Schoellkopf 
Company, The. 

Shades, Window—Butler Brothers, 
Fakes & Company,, Olive & Myers Mfg. 
Co., Volker, Wm., & Company. 

Shoe Findings—Padgitt Bros. 
Schoellkopf Company, The. 

Sporting Goods—Butler Brothers, Cul- 
lum & Boren Company, Higginbotham- 
Pearlstone Hardware Company, Huey & 
Philp Hardware Co. 

Toys—Butler Brothers, Cullum & Boren 
Company, Higgingbotham-Bailey-Logan 
Co. 

Uniforms, Athletic — Butler Brothers, 
Cullum & Boren Company. 


oye 


Braniff Plans to Add Mexico City 
Schedule 


T. E. Braniff, president of Braniff 
Airways, Inc., and his party of Braniff 
officials will leave Dallas within a few 
days on an airplane survey trip to Mexico 
City, the first step toward extension of 
the Braniff lines from San Antonio to 
the Mexican capital. 

The 800-mile extension of Braniff lines 
will be via San Antonio, Monterrey and 
Mexico City. Pan American air travel has 
increased rapidly in recent years, Mr. 
Braniff pointed out, and interest in the 
Greater Texas and Pan American Expo- 
sition opening in Dallas June 12 will fur- 
ther stimulate air travel across the Rio 
Grande. 

Dallas is operations headquarters for 
Braniff, and the Mexico City line wouid 
connect in Dallas with the skyways net- 
work to all other sections of North 
America, 


Co., 
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Newspaper Features Broker 

















AGNES ANNE KELLEHER 


“There have been brokers in stocks and 
bonds, brokers in insurance ... why not 
a broker in newspaper features?” The 
query was addressed to Agnes Anne Kel- 
leher, then sales and promotion manager 
of the Register and Tribune Syndicate. 

Miss Kelleher thought it a good idea 
and acted upon it, choosing Dallas as 
headquarters because it is the most cen- 
tral major city boasting an ideal climate, 
and excellent air mail facilities. 

Brokering permits selling features of 
outstanding merit owned by different 
syndicates and also development of prom- 
ising artists and writers. During twelve 
years in the syndicate business Miss Kel- 
leher secured for the Register and Trib- 
une Syndicate outstanding writers and 
artists. Rob Eden, fiction writer, whose 
twenty-fifth book was published recent- 
ly, had written only one popular news- 
paper serial, when Miss Kelleher sought 
out the author and secured subsequent 
novels for the Des Moines syndicate. The 
latest Rob Eden opus is now appearing 
in the Dallas Times Herald. Monte Bar- 
rett, author of Jane Arden, voted the 
most popular strip and page in the Dal- 
las News, was a San Antonio editor when 
Miss Kelleher recognized his ability as 
a continuity writer, and recommended 
him to write the syndicate’s new girl 
strip. 

Ed Reed, now America’s top gag man, 
at whom millions smile every day 
throughout North America, London, and 
Bombay, India, was drawing for the Dal- 
las Journal when Miss Kelleher looked 
over his work and decided he was the 
answer to pleas for more humor in the 
“Comics.” 
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Statement of Condition of 


Dallas Bank & Trust Co. 


Established 1903 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1936 














RESOURCES ; 
Loans and Discounts - - - - - - = - $3,569,234.32 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank - - - - - 45,000.00 
Municipal Bonds - - - - - - - = = 189,496.18 
Corporation Bonds and Stocks - - - - - 610,393.54 
Bank Building (Main Street through to 
Commerce Street) - - - - - = = - 1,525,000.09 
Furniture, Fixtures, Equipment, and Vaults - 55,000.00 
Other Real Estate - - - - - - = = 63,826.30 
U. S. Government Bonds’ - $7,112,720.56 
U.S. Treasury Bills - - - 3,011,000.00 
Cash on hand and on deposit 
with Banks- - - - - 9,316,528.56 
19,440,249.12 
TOTAL RESOURCES - - - - - $25,498,199.46 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock - - - - - - = = = = $1,000,000.00 
Surplus - - - - - = = = = = = 500,000.00 
Undivided Profits - - - - - - - = = 363,449.46 
RESERVES: 
For Taxes, Contingencies, etc. - - - - 34,808.66 
For Depreciation—Bank Building - - - 60,000.00 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual - - - - - $12,979,453.70 
Banks and Bankers - - 8,118,987.64 
U. S. Government - - 2,441,500.00 
TOTAL DEPOSITS - - - - - - $23,539,941.34 
TOTAL LIABILITIES - - - - - $25,498,199.46 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 











Along with Texas’ 
Fine Banking Institutions 


TEXAS’ OLDEST AND LARGEST 
STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


adds strength and confidence 
to the financial structure of 
the Southwest 


An Agent in Practically Every Town 


REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fire Dallas, Texas Allied Lines 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF 


The Dallas Morris Plan Bank 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1936 
RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts on personal or collateral security - 
Securities of United States, any State or political 
subdivision thereof eer te, ee oe 
Certificates of deposit 
Furniture and fixtures 
Cash and due from other ibis ‘wel biiaieine. 
subject to check on demand - 


TOTAL 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock - a ai 

Undivided profits, net 

Reserve for interest, taxes, ones, etc. 

Investment certificates of deposit 

Payments on certificates hypothecated to retire ens at maturity 

Other liabilities, customers’ cash - - 


Rc ne Ser he he ie abe ee NE: de 


BUDGET PAYMENT LOANS TO EMPLOYED 
MEN AND WOMEN and SMALL BUSINESS FIRMS 


$ 771,188.00 
282,436.49 
8,000.00 
5,696.45 


38,380.60 


$1,105,701.54 


$ 100,000.00 
81,481.28 
44,888.75 

609,339.06 
269,669.21 
323.24 


$1,105,701.54 


Under Supervision Texas State Banking Department 


MORRIS 








PLAN 








VACUUM CLEANERS 
All Makes Rebuilt or Repaired 
Dealer for the 
New Magnetic Vacuum Cleaner 


The Texas Service Company 
708 Slaughter Bldg. Phone 2-5283 








332-33 WILSON BUILDING 
PHONE 7-6444—DALLAS, TEXAS 











Wings Over the Southwest 


(Continued from Page 11) 


plane varying in capacity from ten pas- 
senger to the large 21-passenger club 
planes. The equipment still undelivered 
will be utilized to provide additional 
schedules to meet the public demand. 

Today passengers and cargo are 
whisked through the air at 200 miles per 
hour in comfort comparable to that of 
the most luxurious surface agencies. 
Berths six feet, five inches long and three 
feet in width enable passengers to en- 
joy a comfortable night’s repose while 
traversing some 1,500 miles without the 
loss of business time. All meals aloft are 
complimentary and on one of the lines 
serving this area five-course chicken din- 
ners with china and silverware add much 
to the pleasure of traveling by air. 

Whereas a few short years back all 
planes plying the skyways over Texas 
were manned with a single pilot, today 
the minimum crew consists of two pilots 
and on the routes of American Airlines a 
stewardess is added, her sole responsibil- 
ity being to increase the pleasure of the 
trip for passengers. 


Many Airports Improved 


The progress made in the past six or 
eight years by air transport has in no 
sense been accomplished by the air lines 
alone, for without the splendid support 
of the Federal Government and munici- 
palities, no progress would have been 
possible. Intermediate landing fields, 
lights marking airways for night flying 
and the radio beam have been made pos- 
sible almost entirely by Federal agencies. 
The last named aid is largely responsible 
for the marked improvement which has 
been made by the air lines in percentage 
of schedule completions. Municipally 
owned airports have been provided by 
most cities enjoying regular service. 
These have been enlarged and improved 
at considerable expense to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of the fastest grow- 
ing form of transportation. Such neces- 
sary facilities as hard surfaced runways, 
boundary lights marking the outline of 
the airport at night, flood lights to en- 
able the pilot to land safely, traffic con- 
trol similar to that used for automobile 
traffic in cities, and adequate terminal 
buildings are considered indispensable 
equipment for a modern air terminal. 
Among the cities in the Southwest which 
have provided all, or practically all, of the 
aforementioned prerequisites are Fort 
Worth, Shreveport, San Antonio, Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa. Although Dallas 
originates a larger volume of air traffic 
each year than the combined total of 
these five cities, Dallas has no up-to-date 
administration or terminal building, no 
traffic control system adequate for its 
needs, and no radio beacon, the absence 
of which compels trunk line schedules to 
pass up Dallas when low ceilings prevail, 
continuing to Fort Worth where more 
adequate aids have been provided. 

Airways offer the traveler a_ safe 
method of reaching his destination in 
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sound health and body. Mute evidence in 
support of this statement can be gained 
by reflecting upon the official figures of 
the 1,140,000 passengers transported in 
1936 on regular schedules, only forty-five 
were fatally injured. Another fact which 
is worthy of particular attention is that 
a relatively small percentage of accidents 
which befall the airlines result in fatal 
injuries to passengers; of fifty-six acci- 
dents in 1936, passenger fatalities oc- 
curred in no more than six. 

As flying times have decreased, so have 
air fares. Although the published tariffs 
are somewhat in excess of first-class rail- 
road fares, it is actually cheaper to fly 
than to use surface transportation when 
it is considered that no meal expense or 
other incidentals are necessary when 
traveling by air, for the price of the 
ticket includes all expenses until delivered 
to destination, and if a reasonable valua- 
tion is placed on business time saved a 
marked advantage lies with the air line. 
A further saving may be had through the 
purchase of Air Scrip, good over prac- 
tically all United States lines, which car- 
ries a discount off published one-way 
fares of fifteen per cent. 

Just as the development of air trans- 
portation in the Southwest has kept pace 
with that in other sections of the United 
States, as a natural result so has patron- 
age by the traveling public. The lines op- 
erating through Dallas report an aggre- 
gate gain in traffic for 1936 as compared 
to 1935 of over 100 per cent. The remark- 
able improvement in speed, comfort and 
regularity of operation have been largely 
responsible for the tremendous appeal 
which this newest mode of travel has 
aroused in the public. Particularly has 
the long haul passenger turned to the air 
as a means of conserving valuable busi- 
ness time. The map of the Nation has 
been shrunk to one fourth its normal size. 
The spontaneous acceptance of midnight 
departures from Texas affording before- 
breakfast arrivals in California, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, and other desti- 
nations, supplementing the long accepted 
daylight schedules, presages a sharp up- 
ward curve in air traffic for years to 
come. 
oe 


Traffic Safety 
(Continued from Page 14) 
fact is that we build a road not so much 
as an enduring monument to the stability 
of stone and asphalt, but as a path on 
which vehicles carrying precious human 
cargoes are to move. The most important 
elements of design are to make that path 
safe, and yet capable of being traveled at 
a rapid rate of motion. 
Friction Reduced 

An example of reduced intersectional 
friction is seen in the cross-over area of 
the Commerce Street triple underpass in 
Dallas. A simple layout of buttons routes 
dense traffic with little confusion, and no 
accidents through this area. An example 
of reduced medial and internal stream 
friction is seen on Griffin Street, just 
south of Pacific. This street is narrow, 
and has always been congested, with only 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


As Made to the Comptroller of the Currency at the Close 


December 31, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and due from Other Banks - - 


U. S. Government Bonds - - - - 
State, County and Municipal Bonds” - - 
Other Bonds, Stocks and Securities - - 
Loans and Discounts - - - - - 
Real Estate, Banking House and Vaults” - 


Furniture and Fixtures - - a é . 


TOTAL - - - - - - “ 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock - - - - ~ = ‘ . 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - a “ 


Reserve for Depreciation, Interest, Taxes, Etc. 
DEPOSITS - - - - - = = ~ 


Ts = ee em 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





of Business 


$2,795,193.41 
2,535,825.16 
295,935.09 

371,901.60. 
1,038,975.15 
126,501.38 
5,000.00 


$7,169,331.79 


$ 150,000.00 
200,000.00 
116,473.43 

6,702,858.36 


$7,169,331.79 
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STANDARD Desk Line comprising outstanding values in Clerical 
Desks or the beautiful Executive types. Consult us for every office 


furniture requirement. 


STEWART 


OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 


STEWART BUILDING 
1521-23 COMMERCE STREET AT LANE ST. 
DALLAS 











Union Electric Motor Service 
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Underground Wizardry 
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H. JOHN EASTMAN, President 


He sheds light in dark places. 


part of Uncle Sam’s domain which must 
be kept free from dangerous towering 
derricks. 

Preventing Lawsuits 

But it is not curved or directional 
drilling that makes up the major part of 
the Eastman company’s work. Straight 
hole drilling is even more important. Few 
major companies, if any, want to be sub- 
jected to a possible suit brought by an 
adjoining lease holder claiming that the 
company’s well is taking oil out from 
under his lease. An Eastman record on a 
well is accepted in court as evidence of a 
straight and perfectly vertical hole. Less 
than one per cent variation is allowed by 
most major companies. 

For the purpose of surveying the course 
of oil wells drilled by rotary and cabie 
tool methods, a number of necessary in- 
struments have been developed, and it is 
the use of these instruments and the ap- 
plication of whipstocks and knuckle joints 
that controlled drilling has been made 
practical. The first method used to make 
a deflected hole was to tilt the rotary 
turntable and start the hole as nearly as 
possible in the desired direction, and later 
continue its course in the predetermined 
path by controlling the weight on the bit 
and regulating the speed of rotation. A 
study of many crooked holes resulting 
from this practice revealed the fact that 
too much weight imposed upon the bit 
together with high speed rotation re- 
sulted in the deflection of the holes from 
vertical. 

There are many good reasons why it 
sometimes may be best to drill a hole 
other than vertical. If the derrick is lo- 
cated in such a position on the surface 
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that a vertical hole would miss the oil- 
bearing portion of the formation under 
the lease, it is advisable to deflect the 
lower portion of the hole so it will pene- 
trate the oil-producing section of the 
formation. In this connection, along the 
Gulf Coast it has long been the practice 
to whipstock out of a vertical hole and 
set another liner when the first liner has 
become plugged and useless. The “whip- 
stock” is a bar of steel about twenty feet 
long and tapered on one side so that the 
bit will be deflected away from the slop- 
ing side when the whipstock is set in the 
hole. By orienting the position of the 
whipstock in the hole it is possible to 
deflect the bit in any direction and by 
repeating the operation at varying inter- 
vals to make the degree of deflection as 
great or small as desired. 
Subsurface Photography 

Of particular interest here is East- 
man’s development of subsurface photog- 
raphy to aid in underground emergen- 
cies where it is necessary to have a clear- 
ly defined picture of existing conditions 
by way of combating troublesome occur- 
rences. It was a well in the Long Beach, 
Calif., field that gave birth to this new 
and unique method of photographing sub- 
surface conditions. Although there had 
been cameras designed to photograph 
sides of holes and to inspect casing and 
applied to general use previously, there 
never had been a camera or instrument 
adaptable for the type of job this par- 
ticular situation demanded. Accordingly, 
after exhaustive measures undertaken to 
ascertain the nature of the trouble had 
failed, Mr. Eastman was called in and 
after carefully surveying the situation he 
went to work on a specially designed 
camera for use in determining the exact 
status of the junked hole and twelve 
hours later had put it to use. During en- 
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BEAUMONT is one of the few cities in 
the world that can boast of a SIX-WAY 
system of transportation: 

(1) RAILWAYS—Directly served by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, the Southern Pacific Lines, 
the Kansas City Southern and the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe. 

(2) HIGHWAYS—Located on the transconti- 
nental highway, United States No. 90, and the 
meeting-place of two other United States high- 
ways, No. 59 and No. 69. Splendid connections 
also given by State and County highways. 

(3) SEAWAYS—Beaumont has become one of 
the principal seaports of the nation. Channel to 
the sea has a minimum depth of thirty-two feet. 
Services to all coastwise and foreign ports. 

(4) INLAND WATERWAYS — Barge connec- 
tions over the Intracoastal Canal with more 
than 14,000 miles of the national inland water- 
way system. 

(5) AIRWAYS—One of the best airports in 
the South with twice daily mail, express and 
passenger service of the Eastern Airlines. Only 
twelve hours to New York. 

(6) PIPE LINES—More crude oil is trans- 
ported by pipe line into this district than into 
any other oil refining center in the world. 

Beaumont territory presents many industrial 
advantages. For specific and detailed informa- 
tion, write or wire to 


R. T. BEHANNON, Southwestern Representative 
915 Cotton Exchange, Dallas, Texas 
Phone 2-7917 
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P. D. RENFRO, 0. L. CAYWOOD 
Chairman Port Director 
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Abstract & Title Co. 


F. B. DUNLAP, Active Vice-President 
Republic Bank Building 
Phone 2-5276 
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suing operations, pictures taken at fre- 
quent intervals revealed the progress of 
the work and guided the workers in the 
procedure following in successive stages 
of cleaning the hole. 

Heralding a new departure from old, 
haphazard fishing methods, subsurface 
photography has since found a definite 
place in oil field practice. Application of 
this science to the surveying of holes has 
facilitated drilling of vertical as well as 
directional wells. Special cameras also 
have been perfected and used at times to 
photograph sides of holes and to inspect 
the casing in holes. More recently, how- 
ever, subsurface photography has been 
employed to record conditions in a hole, 
in respect to obstructions, and to facili- 
tate fishing jobs. 

Specialized Well Surveys 

With the Eastman Subsurface Camera 
it is possible to take an actual photograph 
of the junk in the hole, which is of the 
greatest assistance in planning the prop- 
er fishing tool to employ and the correct 
procedure. The unit consists of a sturdy 
outer case, a camera with clockwork actu- 
ated shutter, and a number of flash bulbs 
with dry cell batteries which also operate 
from the clock. In operation, the casing 
is bailed dry to the top of the junk, the 
clock and camera set, and the camera 
lowered either on a wire line, tubing or 
drill pipe. With elapse of the set time 
interval, the flash bulbs are energized by 
the dry cell batteries simultaneously with 
the shutter movement and the film de- 
veloped and enlarged in a specially fitted 
truck on hand for this purpose. From the 
photograph it is ascertained the exact 
nature of the trouble without costly 
guesswork. 

The Eastman company’s service covers 
a number of specialized well survey op- 
erations too technically involved to at- 
tempt to give space to here. However, 
deserving of mention are its various di- 
rectional drilling processes designed to 
meet particular needs. This service in- 
cludes property line control, edge-well 
control, subsurface exploration, inaccessi- 
ble and multi-hole ijocations, salt domes, 
fault plane and relief well control, the 
latter being of spectacular interest by 
virtue of its nature and resultant hazards 
and damage. 

In this connéction, calm and cool calcu- 
lation has replaced guesswork in over- 
coming the destructive and terrifying 
hazards of oil field craters. Resulting 
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from high-pressure gas penetrating sands 
and shales at the surface, this type of 
hazard has proved one of the most diffi- 
cult situations to control, particularly 
when the gas has ignited at the surface. 
Consequently, subduing a well that has 
blown out, cratered and then caught fire 
calls for ingenuity, perseverance and skill 
of the highest order. It is in this impor- 
tant phase of oil field work that the 
Eastman organization has proved equal 
to the most severe test. 
Offset Well Drilled 

To cite the case of the famous Harri- 
son-Abercrombie cratered well at Conroe, 
Montgomery County, Texas, it was on 
the morning of June 19, 1933, that oper- 
ators awoke to the fact that the well 
which had lain dormant since March was 
beginning to flow oil. At the rate of 
7,000 barrels daily, the oil was oozing to 
the surface of the well and forming a 
lake in the crater—a pool 168 feet in di- 
ameter and 180 feet deep. As fast as the 
oil drained away, more accumulated and 
menaced the safety of hundreds of sur- 
rounding wells. During the time oper- 
ators and producers in the field scratched 
their heads in bewilderment and indecis- 
ion, the well produced 1,360,000 barrels 
of oil! 

Finally a daring plan was proposed. 
The Humble Oil & Refining Company de- 
cided that the drilling of an offset well 
down to the sand and withdrawal of 7,000 
barrels daily would lower the pressure 
and permit the pumping of water into the 
sand and up into the cratered well. Such 
a plan had never been tried before, but 
believing it a worthwhile chance Humble 
paid the owners $300,000 cash for the 
privilege of attempting to suffuse the 
menacing well in this manner, allowing 
Harrison and Abercrombie to retain all 
the oil produced. 

It was at this juncture that the East- 
man concern was called in to direct oper- 
ations. Then, erecting the offset derrick 
400 feet from the crater, together with 
nine boilers, six of which played a con- 
stant blanket of steam over the lake of 
oil to prevent a fire disaster, the project 
was begun on November 13, 1933, and on 
January 7, 1934, the cratered well ceased 
its flow. 

Employing directional drilling, the re- 
lief hole was drilled to 1,400 feet where 
surface casing was set and cemented, and 
the remaining 4,000 feet was delection 
drilling. Shutting off the flow of a well 
that produced 1,400,000 barrels of oil was 
a bold plan, but it worked and the suc- 
cess of the experiment wrote the final 
chapter of a daring adventure in petro- 
jieum engineering. 

Permanent Headquarters 

It is gratifying to know that the in- 
struments of these foremost directional 
experts pointed to Dallas as the most 
logical place from which to cover the oil 
industry of the world. Here the officials 
and key men of the company have pur- 
chased residences and many of the work- 
men are looking toward Dallas as their 
permanent home. Already here are sev- 
eral skilled workmen from Switzerland, 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Loans and Discounts 


December 31, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Acceptances—Customers’ Account - -— - 


Banking House - 
Other Real Estate 


Furniture and Fixtures - - - - - 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank - = = 3 


U. S. Government Securities - - - - 


Commodity Credit Corp. Collateral Notes 
Due January 15,1937 - - - 2 « 


State, Municipal and Other Securities -  - 


Cash in Vault and with Banks - = " = 


TOTAL - 


Capital— Common 
Capital—Preferred 
Surplus - - - 


Undivided Profits 


LIABILITIES 
- = $4,000,000.00 
— 1,500,000.00 
ht 1,500,000.00 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. - = = 
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Bank - - - 


U. S. Government 


TOTAL - 


Republic National Bank 


- = 40,206,353.50 
- = 25,472,791.45 
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1,450,000.00 
1,975,000.00 


518,759.87 
198,000.00 
210,000.00 
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2,500,000.00 
3,699,327.68 
24,025,102.75 
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$85,066,307.97 
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Color from Dallas 
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pigment is broken up and thoroughly 
coated with liquid. Grooves in the stones 
rub and cut together the pigment and 
liquid, which is led off from the stone by 
a scraper into the thinning tank. 

The grinding process requires from one 
to sixty hours per hundred gallons of fin- 
ished paint or enamel, the time depending 
upon the type and quality of paint and 
the purpose for which it is to be used. 


Laboratory Testing 

From the mill the paint is run into 
agitator tanks in which propeller-like 
paddles keep the mixture constantly 
stirred while it is being thinned with oils 
or other liquids to the proper consist- 
ency. “Samples” of each “batch” of paint 
are drawn and taken to the factory’s lab- 
oratory, where the paint is tested for 
working, drying, gloss, color, and for spe- 
cial characteristics. If any paint sample 
fails to come up to standards, the batch is 
sent back for proper adjustment. 

The Dallas factories use various test- 
ing processes. Some analyze each sample. 
There are bake ovens which subject the 
paint to intense heat; there are drying 
cabinets in which electric lights stimulate 
the drying qualities of natural sunlight; 
there are viscosity cups, in which the 
flow of paint is checked against a stop 
watch; and, of course, panels of various 
types are painted to check the character- 
istics. 

In addition to the stone mills, there are 
roller and colloid mills in use in Dallas 
paint factories. Both the metal rollers 
and the colloid mill serve the same pur- 
poses as the stone mills, breaking up par- 
ticles of the pigment and mixing it uni- 
formly with the liquid. The roller and 
colloid mills, however, have much greater 
production capacity than the stone mills. 
The colloid mill will grind out 100 gal- 
lons of finished paint in ten minutes of 
comparable grinding standard with paint 
ground through a 30-inch stone mill in 
one hour. All types of mills, roller, col- 
loid, stone, and others are designed for 
their particular requirements. 

Varnishes are cooked in stack sheds or 
buildings outside the main factory build- 
ing. Ingredients of varnish are resin, 
either natural, such as resin, synthetic or 
manufactured resin, such as bakelite, fos- 
sil gums, or resins such as kauri, copal, 
etc.; and oils such as chinawood (or 
tung), linseed, soya, hemp seed, or peril- 
la oil. The resin or gum is placed in a 
185 or 200-gallon kettle (either copper 
or stainless steel) and heated over a fire 
pit. Dallas factories all use natural gas 
fires; in many of the northern and east- 
ern plants coke fires are used. The fires 
melt out the resins and heated oils to 400 
to 650 degrees. The cooking process re- 
quires varying lengths of time, depend- 
ing, of course, upon the type of varnish 
being manufactured. Some of the pro- 
cesses require removal of the kettle from 
the fire, cooling with a water hose, addi- 
tion of other ingredients, and return of 
the mixture for another heating period. 
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Good Varnish Is Aged 
The varnish is then pumped into set- 
tling tanks for filtering. Good varnish, 
like good whiskey, must be aged and the 
longer the aging period the better the 
varnish. Mechanical aging has speeded 
the process to a great degree; a centri- 
fuge or filter press method is used to 
expel all foreign matter and clarifies the 
amber liquid. Most varnishes will remain 
in storage tanks from one to six months 
before going into barrels or cans for 
shipment. Every Dallas paint factory has 
its battery of aging tanks, the storage 
capacity of a single Dallas varnish maker 
running as high as 40,000 gallons. 

Lacquer thinners are also blended under 
separate roof, and are stored away from 
the main building. The nitrocellulose- 
pigment base for lacquer is shipped to 
those Dallas factories which work in lac- 
quer, and they blend the solvents and cut 
the base to the proper consistency. 

In the factories’ finishing departments 
the paints, varnishes and enamels are 
filled into various containers, labeled and 
promptly shipped or placed in stock rooms 
against orders. 

The actual manufacturing processes of 
paint in Dallas provide employment for 
an average of 125 workers. Perhaps twice 
that many more persons are employed in 
selling and in offices and another 200 
workers staff the warehouses. 

A kindred product of most Dallas paint 
factories is putty. It is a mixture of 
ground limestone and linseed or mineral 
oil, combined in a putty chaser. The 
putty chaser is a big tub, like a dishpan 
in appearance. A heavy steel wheel sus- 
pended vertically from an axially swing- 
ing arm rolls around the pan until the 
putty is thoroughly mixed. 


Many Kinds of Pigments 

The pigments which serve as base for 
prepared paint are of many varieties and 
countless origins. The essential white 
pigments used in paint are lead and zinc, 
lithopone and titanex. Yellow pigment is 
a chemical compound known as bichro- 
mate of lead. Iron and potash compounds 
supply the blues. Carbon black (from the 
vast carbon black works of the Texas 
Panhandie) is the basis of black pig- 
ment. Iron oxides and coal tar derivatives 
provide red pigment. Irons of various 
types are the basis for umbers, siennas 
and echers. Chemical or dye colors are 
also used for pigments, and this phase of 
the American paint industry has devel- 
oped almost entirely since the World War 
cut off the source of supply for the great 
German dye monopoly. 

More than fifty per cent of the Ameri- 
can Paint and Supply Company’s produc- 
tion is sold to industrial accounts; its 
products go into Puerto Rico, and other 
Latin American countries on Texas-made 
furniture, and into the Orient on oil con- 
tainers for the lamps of China. The com- 
pany has the largest varnish plant of any 
Dallas factory, with provisions for six- 
teen fires. 

The American Paint and Supply Co. 
was organized by Dallas industrialists 
and financiers about twenty years ago, 
during the World War. Despite its big 
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industrial production, American has some 
500 retail dealer outlets and fourteen 
salesmen on the road. Distribution is 
throughout the Southwestern states and 
as far north as Joplin, Mo., and Topeka, 
Kans. 

Big Carbon Black User 


American claims to be the largest cus- 
tomer in the Southern paint industry for 
Texas carbon black, which is a basis for 
pigment for black paint for industrial 
purposes. American’s industrial accounts 
—and those of other Dallas factories also 
—include factories, pipelines, oil tank 
farms, big property maintenance (such 
as skyscrapers or factories), railroads 
and governmental units. 

A distinctive feature of the American 
factory is a colloid paint mill, the only 
one south of Chicago. Discs revolving 
3,600 r.p.m. grind the pigment and ve- 
hicle as the paste mixture passes through 
the colloid mill. It grinds 100 gallons of 
finished paint in ten minutes. 

Another feature of the American fac- 
tory is one of the most complete control 
laboratories in the Southwest. In addi- 
tion to the equipment of other factories’ 
laboratories, it includes a bake oven and 
a three-roller pigment mill. 

C. H. Seabrook is president of the 
American company, with E. P. Angus as 
vice-president and Al H. Reed as secre- 
tary-treasurer and active manager. To- 
gether these three officers constitute the 
board of directors. 


Ships Into Wyoming 

Bulk of the Collins-Davoust paint fac- 
tory goes into retail outlets of the South- 
west, although distribution is partially 
obtained as far west as Wyoming. The 
company also does a large industrial 
business. 

Collins-Davoust was organized six 
years ago by W. F. Collins, president, and 
William Davoust, Sr., vice-president. It 
has grown rapidly, entailing various ex- 
pansions. Growth of the varnish end of 
the business has neccessitated addition of 
another varnish kettle and enlargement 
of the varnish stacks to accommodate 
four instead of three kettles. An accom- 
panying expansion is being made at this 
time in the varnish storage facilities to 
care for this increased business. 

Both stone and roller mills are used in 
the manufacture of Collins-Davoust paints 
and enamels, the processes approximat- 
ing those of the other Dallas factories. 

The Jones-Blair Paint and Varnish 
Company’s J-B paints, varnishes and 
enamels are sold by retail dealers 
throughout the Southwest, retail outlets 
taking eighty to eighty-five per cent of 
production. The factory supplies several 
large industrial accounts. 

R. W. Blair, D. P. Jones, and Edwin B. 
Doggett organized the company nine years 
ago. Mr. Blair is now president, Mr. 
Jones, secretary, H. C. Scott is vice-pres- 
ident, and Edwin B. Doggett is treas- 
urer. 

The Industrial Paint and Varnish Co. 
is the result of C. D. Pratt’s lifelong ex- 
perience in the paint business. For many 
years Mr. Pratt was a salesman on the 
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BONDED AND INSURED 


Maple Ave. Transfer Co. 
5331 Maple Ave. 
Phone 5-0338 


12 approved trucks and 
vans to serve you. House- 
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transportation. 








Made In Texas 


ASBESTOS TABLE PADS 


Heat Proof ... Water Proof 
Washable White Top 
Green Felt Back 


Ask Your Dealer 


Southern Table Pad Co. 


837 West Davis Phone 9-8933 
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Texas Press Clipping Bureau 
Established 1910 
Clippings, Advance Information, Reports 
Covering All Activities 
We Furnish a Prompt and Thorough Clipping 
Service from All Texas Newspapers and 
Magazines 


Insurance Bldg. Dallas, Texas 





Hudson & Hudson 


Industrial and Business Properties 
Sales, Leases and Management 
Great National Life Building 
Phone 7- 1666 Dallas 
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Exercise Your Way To Health” 


Angelo Sala’s 


OAK CLIFF HEALTH STUDIO 


Take Time To Get Health 
217 S. POLK 
Mon., Wed. and Fri. 
4:00-8:00 P. M. 














road for major paint companies and 
learned the business from both manu- 
facturers, retailers’, and consumers’ 
standpoints. He organized the Pratt Paint 
and Paper Co. in Dallas a number of 
years ago, doing both wholesale and re- 
tail business. After he sold the business 
to a major paint company he retired for 
several years, but fourteen years ago de- 
cided to re-enter active business and 
organized the Industrial Company. 

Mr. Pratt is president of the company, 
his son F. A. Pratt is vice-president, and 
T. G. Kirby is secretary-treasurer. The 
modern plant is equipped for big vol- 
ume production of paints, varnishes, and 
enamels. 

Industrial belies its name in that it 
sells to retail dealers throughout the 
Southwest, and also in Mississippi. The 
firm has six salesmen on the road. A 
large percentage of Industrial’s produc- 
tion, however, is taken by industrial ac- 
counts and the constantly expanding: in- 
dustrial interests of Dallas provide a 
growing market. 

Jones-Blair uses both stone and roller 
paint mills and manufactures a great 
diversity of paints and enamels. It also 
has a large putty chaser, whose output is 
marketed by retail dealers along with 
J-B paints, varnishes and enamels. Pro- 
duction of the Jones-Blair factory is fair- 
ly evenly distributed between paints, 
enamels and varnish. 


Sells to Contractors 

One of the most recent notable ex- 
pansions in Dallas’ paint industry came 
in May, 1931, when the Roach Paint Com- 
pany established a factory at 417 North 
Harwood St. The factory produces 
paints, enamels and stains of many 
kinds, and is also a jobber in wallpaper 
and other supplies. 

The Roech Company specializes in serv- 
ing building and painting contractors and 
industrial accounts. It has distribution 
in Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. Fred 
M. Roach is president of the firm. He 
has been identified with the paint indus- 
try in the Southwest for the last twenty- 
five years. 

Total annual production of the Roach 
factory is about 30,000 gallons a year. 
Both roller mills and stone mills are used 
in grinding pigments and vehicles in 
this modern plant. 

The Sewall Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany differs from other Dallas paint fac- 
tories in that it manufactures a consid- 
erable quantity of lacquer. The factory 
also produces a large volume of synthetic 
enamel, the chief rival to lacquer. Lac- 
quer is made from nitrocellulose and pig- 
ment suspended in quick-drying solvents, 
while synthetic enamel consists of a syn- 
thetic resin base and pigment in a quick- 
drying solvent. 

Sewall maintains headquarters in Kan- 
sas City, where it has two factories. The 
Dallas factory is its only other manufac- 
turing unit, located to serve the South- 
west for quick and economical distribu- 
tion. The Dallas factory, a four-story 
modern building, serves all of Texas and 
parts of Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico. 








Oldham & Sumner Lumber Co. 


** Adjoining Centennial Grounds” 
Quality Materials 
Loans Arranged 


927 S. Haskell Phone 8-5195 








and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1875) 

E. D. Balcom Gus K. Weatherred 
2nd Unit Santa Fe Building 
Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Heavy Hauling 
Operator of 
Lone Star Package Car Co. 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Agent, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 














Habla Usted Ingles? 


Do you Speak English? When our 
Latin-American Friends arrive this sum- 
mer for the new Exposition we may ask 


this many times. 


It may be difficult to make yourse'f 
understood. It may be that your Adver- 
tising will be translated so that it is 


readable. 


There is one universal language that 
people of all tongues can understand 


though, and that is pictures. 


See me or call if you want to tell a 


story in pictures, I'll be glad to help. 


HUGH CARGO ae 
25 


Top o’ the Allen Building 4. = 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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“SAFE HOME LOANS” 


Interest, Principal Reduction, Taxes, Insurance 
— All One Note — Easy Monthly Payments — 
Reasonable Interest Rates — Prompt Service — 
Farm G Home Savings G Loan Assn. of Mo. 


R. F. Hicks Company, Agents 


1217 Main Street Phone 2-6817 
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Authorized DeSoto and Plymouth Dealers 
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INVESTMENTS INSURED 
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Dallas Building & Loan 
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Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 











AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


LLOYD M. LONG 


P. O. Box 1018 Dallas, Texas Tel. 7-1966 














CORDERS VERI-BEST BREAD 
100% WHOLE WHEAT 
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PECAN LOAF 
You'll Like It 
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CORDER'S 
BAKERY 


3013-15 Colonial Avenue 
Phone 4- 1054 
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The Sewall factory has the largest 
putty chaser in the Southwest, mixing 
2,000 to 2,500 pounds of putty at a time. 

Approximately twenty-five per cent of 
Sewall’s production goes to industrial 
purchasers and the remainder is mar- 
keted through retail dealers. 

C. O. Johnson is manager of the Dallas 
branch of the Sewall company. O. D. 
Lightner is sales manager and E. E. Met- 
calf is factory superintendent. 


Erected Factory in 1920 

Sherwin-Williams Co. entered the fer- 
tile Texas field soon after the turn of the 
century. Mention is still made of the 
straight trainloads of S-W products 
shipped into the state in 1904 and 1905. 

With the growth of the state and The 
Sherwin-Williams Co.’s business, in the 
summer of 1920 it purchased real estate 
and erected a manufacturing unit in 
Dallas. 

This is one of the six Sherwin-Wil- 
liams’ United States paint and varnish 
factories—others being located in Cleve- 
land, the birthplace of the company; Chi- 
cago, Newark, Oakland, and Los An- 
geles. 

W. R. Currens, general superintendent 
of the Sherwin-Williams Dallas factory, 
came to Dallas from Illinois seventeen 
years ago. 

The factory, with 32,000 square feet of 
floor space, has a capacity for manufac- 
turing 1,000,000 gallons of all types of 
paint, varnish, and enamel, per year. It 
also has approximately two miles of pipe 
lines, serving tanks for aging and storing 
105,000 gallons of varnish, oils, solvents, 
and other liquids. The varnish stacks 
house two fires, with almost constant 
production. There is a separate thinner 
blending department, in which lacquer 
solvents are blended for use with the 
nitrocellulose base materials shipped to 
Dallas from other points. 

Sherwin-Williams largely controls its 
own sources of supply of raw materials. 
Most of the dry colors and white lead for 
the Dallas factory are manufactured at 
the Chicago plant. The patented lead-zine 
pigment for exterior paints comes from 
the Coffeyville, Kans., plant, and the oils 
from their respective centers of supply— 
chiefly the Pacific Coast, Newark, or 
Sherwin-Williams’ own linseed oil mill in 
Cleveland. 

> 


Dallas is the Nation’s largest inland 
spot cotton market. During 1936, mem- 
bers of the Dallas Cotton Exchange hand- 
led 1,331,273 bales on the spot market. 

ope 


One half of America’s cotton crop is 
produced within easy overnight train 
travel from Dallas; since 1924, cotton gin- 
nings in Dallas County have ranged from 
21,036 bales as high as 65,061 bales. 

So ae 

In distribution of farm implements, 

Dallas ranks third in the United States. 


oe 
Dallas ranks seventeenth in the Nation 
in bank clearings, and nineteenth in 
debits to individual accounts. 





Beautiful, substantial and modern, the 
Allen Building stands clear on all 
sides for light and ventilation. Equip- 
ment, service and reputation unsur- 
passed. Conservative in tenant selec- 
tion. 
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ALLEN BUILDING 


Commerce and Ervay 
R. R. WILSON, Bldg. Mar. 








Phone 2-9296 








Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The pivotal point of the 
Dallas Wholesale Market. 
Space available in small 
or large units at very 
moderate rentals. 


912 Commerce Street 
Phone 2-3725 


Dallas, Texas 








NELSON & NELSON 


Certified Public Accountants 
Audits - Tax Service - Systems 
Tel. 2-2074 


Dallas, Texas 
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OPTOMETRIST 


& 
25 Years in Dallas 
o 
See 
DR. WILSON 

See Better 
. 

Credit an 


Added Service 


DR. D. L. WILSON 


161714 Main Phone 2-8814 














Automotive Service 


Gladstone Service and 
Garage 


Road Service, Gas, Oils and Grease 
601 Hampton Road Phone 6-0196 











TERRY BROTHERS 
REAL ESTATE AND LOANS 


1649 PACIFIC AVE. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Stores for Rent 











“Hey!”—Call Sam Kay 
When You Have Motor Trouble 


Sam Kay Garage 


601 W. JEFFERSON PHONE 9-5252 











AFTER 
REBUILDING 


Top and Body repairs. Automobile rebuilding. 


Williams Paint & Body Works 


BEFORE 


2647 Commerce Dallas Phone 7-5331 








The Business man knows 


EDDIE ROARK 


Attorney 


602-4 FIDELITY BUILDING 
Phone 2-7575 








RHOTON GILBERT 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOS 


1814 MAIN STREET 


Bus. 2-2039 Dallas Res. 5-6887 











North Texas Materials Co. 
Concrete Gravel, Roofing Gravel, Concrete 
Sand, Plaster Sand 
Pit Run Concrete Gravel, Railroad 
Ballast. Road Gravel 
We ship from June Spur G Clowdy on T. & P. 
Bois D’Arc on S. P. 

1108 Santa Fe Bidg 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Phone 7-6513 














Traffic Safety 


(Continued from Page 27) 


one lane of traffic moving in each di- 
rection. Short rows of buttons, recently 
installed, serve to cause north bound traf- 
fic to flow in two lanes, and to keep 
down medial friction to such an extent 
that the street is seldom congested, in 
spite of increased traffic. A similar use 
of buttons on the west end of the Hous- 
ton Street viaduct has practically stopped 
accidents there, through two means: 
First, medial friction is avoided, and sec- 
ond, the buttons are so arranged as to 
reduce the size of the possible “zone of 
conflict” with turning traffic by seventy- 
five per cent. Large open intersections, 
while seemingly safe, generally resemble 
a battleground. Warning beacons, flash- 
ing constantly, now serve to mitigate 
the danger of marginal friction at the 
bend near the east end of the Houston 
Street viaduct, the scene of many deaths. 

Improvements on Pacific Avenue have 
reduced the accidents on that street 
twenty per cent while traffic volumes 
have gone up. The elapsed time to tra- 
verse the signalized part of Pacific has 
been reduced thirty to sixty per cent, the 
greatest saving being in east bound 
movements. Modern progressive signals 
erected about the Centennial helped to 
establish the record of not one lost life 
in spite of the six and a half million 
visitors. 

oe 


Underground Wizardry 
(Continued from Page 31) 


Germany and Poland, the descendants of 
a long line of instrument makers of these 
countries. These men apply precision 
manufacture to the delicate instruments 
on which Eastman engineers must depend 
when surveying a thin dark hole a mile 
or more underneath the earth’s surface. 

Officers of the Eastman Oil Well Sur- 
vey Company are H. John Eastman, pres- 
ident; Jas. D. Hughes, vice-president; 
Ray Bolton, vice-president; Guy Brown, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Eastman came to Dallas from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Hughes from Houston, and 
Mr. Bolton from Oklahoma City. 

The company maintains divisional of- 
fices at Los Angeles, Houston, Oklahoma 
City and Long Beach, Calif., with branch 
offices at LaFayette, La.; Bakersfield, 
Calif., and Hobbs, N. M. 


ope 
Mushroom Growth 


(Continued from Page 17) 


always a heavy consumer of Dallas mush- 
rooms, which requires an extra volume 
during Lent. 

The housewife who buys packaged 
fresh mushrooms at the grocery stores 
get the young mushroom buttons. Hotels 
and other larger users get the sliced 
pieces and stems. 

In the cannery, the mushrooms are pre- 
(Continued on Page 38) 








For your home or office, only $9.95 for effi- 
cient Walnut Cabinet Radio. Call W. A. Brown 
for Radio or Electrical Repairs. 


HENSON’S RADIO & 
ELECTRIC SERVICE 


Lynn Henson, Phone 9-4872 
1321 W. Davis - - - - = Dallas 








WANTED: To finance sales 
agent or represent manufac- 
turer. Must be staple product. 


K. K. MEISENBACH 
2320 GRIFFIN ST. 








FINE WATCH REPAIRING 






Same Location French and 


14 Years 4 Electric Clocks 


MARVIN MOXLEY 


211 No. Akard Between Pacific and Elm 








HARRY C. SCHUETT 


FURNITURE 
Hospital Beds, Wheel Chairs, Colson Trucks, 
Castors, Card Tables, Folding Chairs, 
Crutches, Canes. 
“Specializing in Rentals” 
Phone 7-3763 2016 McKinney Ave. 








For Sale by All 





Leading Dealers 
In. 7-ounce Brown 
Bottles. 


SEVEN-UP 
BOTTLING CO. 














Dallas Phone 6-1656 








J. I. Shor & Company 
Collections and Commercial 
Adjustments 


306 SANTA FE BUILDING 
Telephone 7-1925 


Dallas, Texas 








Meat 


From choice cornfed stock. Wholesale only. 
You are invited to visit our cold storage 
display in the Morgan Warehouse. 


R. & L. Meat Co. 


Dallas Phone 7-5940 








When you see me don’t think of Life Insur- 
ance, but when you think of Life Insurance 


see me. 
ARTHUR C. HENDERSON, General Agent 


Provident 


Life and Accident Insurance Company 
301-2 Great National Life Bidg. 
Phone 2-6328 DALLAS, TEXAS 











James N. Tardy Co. 


First Mortgage Loans 


Real Estate Investments 
REPUBLIC BANK BLDG. PHONE 2-8185 


DALLAS 
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Dallas Lawn 


Dallas, Texas 


Power Mowers 
Lawn Accessories 
Fertilizer 
Sales & Service 
Phone 58-4040 














Equipment Co. 
3417 McKinney Ave. 





jgj J. D. ROOK, Manager 
ACE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Electrical Wiring and 
Repairing 
4004-6 Main St., Dallas 
Teleph 3-2714 











KINNISON BROS. 


Mechanical Engineers and 
Heating Contractors 
PHONE 2-3321 


1601 CEDAR SPRINGS DALLAS, TEXAS 





AMERICAN BEAUTY 
Catalogue Covers—Wire-O Binding 


Ask us or your printer to assist you in 
making your sales literature more 
effective. 


American Beauty Cover Co. 
2000-8 Orange St. 7-5179 Dallas 





CONTINENTAL WELDING CO. 
WELDING 
Contracting Repairs 
Electric & Acetylene 
Headers & Pipe Work Our Specialty 
Auto Blocks, Fenders, Bumpers 
Portable Equipment 





2120 Alamo Dallas Phone 2-0118 
SPECIAL . . . X-RAY OF TEETH 
Full Mouth (14 films). . .. . $4.00 
Single film (3 teeth)... 85 


Come to a specialist in this work who charges 
less than one-half of the usual fee. This offer 
for a limited time only. 


Tech X-Ray Laboratory 


812 Wilson Bldg. Phone 7-2971 





For a Well-Trained 


STENOGRAPHER 
BOOKKEEPER 


PHONE 7-8514 
Metropolitan Business College 





Used Office Furniture 


Bought, Sold, Repaired and 
Refinished 


J. B. Harpold 


1708 Commerce Street 








Phone 7-6846 
BLUE PRINTS PHOTOCOPIES 
ROTAPRINTS SUPERSTATS 


Manufacturers of 


BLUE PRINT PAPER & CLOTH 
JNO. J. JOHNSON 


1912 N. St. Paul St., Phone 2-8067, Dallas 
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Find Business Good 





FRANK MELTON 


LAURENCE R. MELTON 


Six month’s business has convinced the 
Melton Printing Co., 1641 Pacific Ave., 
that Dallas is just entering its era of 
greatest development, according to Lau- 
rence R. Melton. 


“The Centennial Exposition and its re- 
sultant improvement in general business 
conditions gave the entire Southwest a 
fresh and more vigorous outlook,” Mr. 
Melton said. “The entire region is show- 
ing rapid growth, and Dallas is the nerve 
center of this remarkable development. 
Dallas is wise in realizing that it grows 
as the Southwest grows, and in capitaliz- 
ing on the general feeling that ‘in the 
Southwest it’s Dallas.’ ” 

Mr. Melton’s firm was organized in 
May, 1936, and is composed of him and 
his brother, Frank Melton. The plant has 
new and fast equipment for commercial 
and advertising printing. 


oe 


The Western States Grocery Company 
will shortly begin construction on its new 
warehouse on East Grand Avenue, near 
the Ford plant. The building will be two 
stories, 220 by 160 feet, and will cost ap- 
proximately $175,000. 









SMITH DETECTIVE AGENCY & 
NIGHTWATCH, INC. - 


Specializing in Protection, Nightwatch, Fire 

and Burglar Alarm Service Since 1903. Ap- 

proved Equipment—Central Station Supervision 
and Sprinkler Supervisor Service. 

610 North Akard St. 709 N. Ervay St. 

Phones: 2-8781, 2-8782 DALLAS, TEXAS 












Dentler Maid Food Products Co. 


A Texas Institution 





Manufacturers of 
16 DELICIOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
2403 So. Ervay Phone 4-2013 





Get Our Prices 
on Cuts and Halftones 


North Texas Engraving Co. 
Work Guaranteed . . . Call 6-9551 





HeLms PRINTING o., inc. 


FORMERLY HARGREAVES PRINTING CO. 
Printing—Lithographing—Engraving 
Ruling and Binding 
IN CONTINUOUS OPERATION OVER 40 YEARS 
2704 Swiss 8-4725 Dallas, Texas 





Automobile Banking Since 1911 


Frankfurt Finance Corp. 
439 N. Harwood at Bryan 


Telephone 7-1126 
Ben Frankfurt 


President 


Vic Frankfurt 
Secy.-Treas. 





Southwestern Blue Print Co. 


li 
| 





40s soutH axaro st. 2-8()84 construction stos. 





Phone 7-2746 2221 Main St. 


Herring Electric Company 


Armature Rewinding . . . Starter and 


Generator Repairing and Exchange 


Roy C. Herring L. A. Wells 





Foster's Battery Service Co. 
4401 Maple Ave. Ph. 5-0114, Bill Foster 


New Batteries, Battery Rebuilding, 
Recharging and Repairing 











Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Repairs and 
Supplies 


S. L. EWING CO. 


Dallas, Texos 


1606 Commerce Street 



























National Cottonseed Crushers 
Will Meet in Dallas 











W. F. PENDLETON 


Advice. comes from Memphis, Tenn., 
that the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
have selected Dallas as the convention 
city for their 41st annual convention. This 
is the first time that organization has 
met in Dallas since 1919. 

This is one of the most important con- 
ventions of the year, the Association be- 
ing composed of executives of the cotton- 
seed oil mills and refineries throughout 
the entire United States. It brings not 
oniy those great business executives but, 
also, a great many executives of allied 
lines. 

W. F. Pendleton, general manager of 
the Singleton Cotton Oil Mills, with head- 
quarters in Dallas, is president of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion; T. H. Gregory, Memphis, is execu- 
tive vice-president; Christie Benet, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.. general counsel; S. M. Har- 
mon, Memphis, secretary; Geo. H. Ben- 
nett, Memphis, treasurer; Henry Stevens, 
Washington, D. C., research fellow, and 
A. L. Ward, Dallas, educational director. 

In advance of the convention, on May 
14th and 15th, various committees hold 
meetings. The convention proper begins 
on the morning of May 17th and extends 
through May 19th. 

The Chamber of Commerce is greatly 
gratified that Dallas has been selected 
as the host city for that great organi- 
zation. 

Sane 


Mushroom Growth 
(Continued from Page 36) 


pared, then dipped into a boiling brine, 
drained and placed in two, four, six and 
eight ounce cans. Cans are sealed and 
placed in a pressure cooker which holds 
1,000 eight-ounce cans at a time. When 
the cans have been labeled, under the 
trade name “Delicious,” they are ready 
for wide distribution. 

The Dallas Mushroom Packing Com- 
pany is the only mushroom canner in 
Texas. In the strict sense of the word, 
it also has the only mushroom plant. 
There are a number of growers, but none 
other in Texas with the large scale com- 
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Mexican 
: 


SAN PEORO - TORREON 





TL. LAS ee a 
a  emeecnaeen 


__UNION DE TRANSPORTES SAN PEDRO S.C.L. 


Mexico’s increasing interest in Dallas 
industries was demonstrated last month 
when the American Body and Equipment 
Co. of Dallas constructed all-steel bodies 
for two big busses for the Union de 
Transportes of San Pedro, Coahuila, Mex- 
ico. The busses are shown above, when 
officials of the Mexican concern took de- 
livery upon them. Left to right in pic- 
ture are F. A. Sanchez of Sanchez Cor- 
dero Hermanos, Diamond T Motor Co., 
dealers in San Pedro; A. A. Ritcheson, 





Bus Lines 
mee *y 








® 


president of the American Body and 
Equipment Co.; Paul McMahan of the 
Diamond T Motor Co. of Chicago, and 
Antonio Sanchez, representing the Union 
de Transportes. 


The busses accommodate twenty-nine 
passengers each and will be operated be- 
tween San Pedro and Torreon, a distance 
of about fifty miles. The all-steel bodies 
were built to specifications for the Dia- 
mond T chassis. 





mercial production or the well-organized 
sales and distribution system. 

Mr. Hughes handles the production end 
of the business and Mr. Smith the sales 
and distribution. 

oe 


J. I. Shor and Company have opened 
offices in the Santa Fe Building. The 
firm handles collections and commercial 
adjustments. The partnership of Andress 
and Shor, in which Mr. Shor was formerly 
associated, was dissolved by mutual] 
agreement. 

o> 


Petroleum Engineer 


The Petroleum Engineer, leading tech- 
nical journal of the oil industry, which 
moved to Dallas several years ago from 
Tulsa, has announced an expansion pro- 
gram which involves the removal of its 
publication offices to the Allen Building. 
In its new location the magazine will 
occupy the entire east wing of the sev- 
enth floor. 

Since its removal to Dallas the publica- 
tion has made large gains in circulation 
and advertising revenue, until it now 
reaches leading executives and technical 
men in the oil industry throughout the 
world and carries regular schedules of 
advertising for all of the principal manu- 


facturers and distributors of oil field 
equipment and supplies. 
Officials of the Petroleum Engineer 


are: Clarence Morris, president and gen- 
eral manager; W. T. Bryan, secretary- 
treasurer; W. L. Love, vice-president and 
advertising manager; C. R. Barrett, cir- 
culation manager; K. C. Sclater, editor; 
Frank H. Love, associate editor. Branch 
offices are maintained in New York and 
Los Angeles. 





New Concrete Cart 

A Dallas factory is now making a 
six and one-half cubic foot concrete cart 
with pneumatic tires which is meeting 
with favor from contractors. 

The W. E. Grace Company, 1821 Chest- 
nut St., Dallas, developed the new cart 
and is manufacturing it on heavy sched- 
ule. 

It is claimed the contractor will save 
enough in repairs to runways to pay the 
extra cost of the pneumatic tired wheels 
over the old style steel tires. The cart is 
electrically welded throughout, is_bal- 
anced for ease in pushing, and when 
dumped tilts vertically so that all the 
concrete runs out. Hardened steel roller 
bearings are used, with grease seals to 
keep out dirt. Alemite fittings are pro- 
vided. The wheels are equipped with a 
locking device so they cannot be removed 
from the cart without a special wrench. 


oe 
Bethlehem Steel Buys 


Southwestern Supply Firm 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 25 
Broadway, New York City, has announced 
the purchase of the Taubman Supply Cor- 
poration, with headquarters in Tulsa, 
Okla. Since January 1 the business for- 
merly conducted under the name of the 
Taubman Supply Corporation has been 
carried on under the name of the Beth- 
lehem Supply Corporation. Officials of 
the latter concern now are: H. P. Taub- 
man, executive vice-president and gener- 
al manager; G. A. Tompson, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales; C. C. Crider, vice- 
president in charge of the Dallas dis- 
trict; W. M. Sanders, auditor and assist- 
ant treasurer. 

Both the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and the Bethlehem Supply Corporation 
maintain district offices in the Magnolia 
Building in Dallas. 
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, What we need is the determination to accept safety as a personal responsibility, to 
e observe the laws of God and man, and to extend to our fellow travelers the courtesy 
4 demanded by the Golden Rule. We must regain the lost concept of the sacredness 
. of human life. The success of our new traffic law enforcement program will depend 
- largely upon the support given peace officers by the general public. Nearly every 
na automobile accident involves one or more traffic violations, and if we get behind 
a this enforcement program automobile accidents will be curbed and many lives and 
(o broken bodies will be saved. The duty to avoid accidents also rests on the pedestrian 
0- as well as the driver. All of our people must do their share to decrease our alarming 
r death toll. Let us think and talk in terms of safety to achieve a solution of our accident 
h. problems. 

We MUST cut down the number of automobile accidents and fatalities. And we 

firmly believe, with the cooperation of the public and our educational and enforce- 
” ment program, Dallas’ death and accident toll will be materially decreased at the 
d close of this year. 
r- 
i In the Interest of Careful Driving and Greater Safety, This Message Appears Through the Co-operation of the Following: 
he Southwestern Life Insurance Company H. & N. T. Motor Freight Lines 
“a Gulf States Security Life Insurance Company Employers Casualty Company 
of Commercial Standard Insurance Company Klar & Winterman 
™ Traders & General Insurance Company Temple Manufacturing Company 
<q Gulf Insurance Company Trinity Universal Insurance Company 
‘. Blanton, Thomas & Company, Insurance Floyd West & Company 
e- Cochran & Houseman, Insurance T. A. Manning & Sons, Incorporated 
s- Coke & Coke, Attorneys W. G. Harris, Aetna Life Insurance Company 
t- Federal Electric Company Texas Fire & Casualty Underwriters 

Dallas Railway & Terminal Company Dallas Gas Company 

on Casualty Underwriters Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
on : Harry I. Maxson 
la 
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ENGINES TO- 


FIT YOUR JOB 


@aAn improved 85 h.p. V-8 


engine for extra power 


.2 new 60 h.p. V-8 engine 


for extra economy 


NEW 1937 
FORD V8 
TRUCKS 





New 112” Ford V-8 Stake Track 
‘ 


ORD brings you trucks with a 

choice of two great V-8 engines— 
each designed by Ford engineers spe- 
cifically for the work you want it to 
do. The V-8 which established en- 
tirely new standards of performance 
with economy in the low-price truck 
field has been increased to 85 H.P. 
and gives even greater gasoline econ- 
omy than last year’s thrifty engine. 


And there is a new 60 H.P. V-8 engine 


built to handle lighter jobs with gas- 


oline economy that is outstanding! 

You will also find many other im- 
provements which insure increased 
economy of operation and upkeep. 
Every part is ruggedly built to deliver 
the maximum number of ton-miles at 
minimum expense. 

Let us lend you a 1937 Ford V-8 
hauling unit for an “On-the-job” dem, 
onstration. Prove to yourself what 
Ford has done to cut your trucking 
costs this year! 


YOUR FORD DEALER 


@ Two V-8 engines—85 H.P. giving in- 
creased power and gasoline economy .. . 
60 H.P. giving maximum gasoline economy. 


@ Improved, self-centering brakes— greater 
stopping ability, with easier pedal action. 


@ Improved Centri-Force clutch for easier 
Operation and longer life. 


@ Improved rear axle with optional gear 
ratios for increased power application. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF FORD V-8 TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS | 


@ Improved cooling system, twin, V belts, 
and crankcase ventilation. 


e@ New styling inside and out. More stream- 
lined appearance. New driver conveniences 
and comforts. V-type ventilating wind- 
shields. Regrouped instruments and elec- 
tric gasoline gauge for greater accuracy. 


e All models available with or without 
De Luxe equipment. 








